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Governor Earle is an ardent hunter. 


CONSERVATION AT THE CROSSROADS 


Reprinted from the August issue HUNTING & FISHING 


HERE is little reason to wonder why fishing today is 

termed ‘a cosmopolitan sport.” Its appeal to mankind 
is instinctive. In the dim eras of the past, the Dawn Men 
relied upon their crude skill in fishing and hunting to gain 
a livelihood. In that distant day, man was forced by cir- 
cumstance to fish and hunt; under modern conditions, he 
finds in these instinctive sports relaxation from the mo- 
notony of everyday life. Fishing has, in other words, pro- 
gressed from a method for seeking livelihood to the status 
of a restful pastime vital to the well being of thousands of 
our people. 

There is a real need in our present-day American scheme 
of living for the vitalizing influence of vigorous outdoor 
sports. While, it is true, competitive sports such as foot- 
ball, baseball and tennis annually attract vast numbers of 
our people, the invigorating, uplifting atmosphere of fast 
mountain streams, picturesque lakes and rivers, or hunt- 
ing covers is definitely lacking in the bleachers. Thrills, 
yes, plenty of them, and I personally enjoy to the utmost 
a good football or baseball game; but, like thousands of 
my fellow citizens, I prefer to blend with these grand 
pastimes days astream with rod and line or in the hunting 
covers with a steady dog. 

Present day conservation of both fish and game, a prac- 
tical plan for the restoration of a grand American heritage, 
is an obligation resting with every one of us. Other gen- 
erations have been profligate in their waste of natural re- 
source; to our generation comes the responsibilty, in no 
small measure, of bringing back, to the greatest extent 
possible, these resources. True, we may have many ob- 
stacles to overcome; stream pollution which here in my 
home state now affects in varying degrees 85,000 of our 
100,000 miles of waterways; reckless destruction of cover 
for both fish and game and the need for constantly increas- 
ing education in fish and game conservation are only a few 
of them. 

In no other nation of the world does the average sports- 
man enjoy greater privileges than those now existing for 
his pursuit of fish and game here in America. Rich and 
poor alike may fish our streams or hunt our covers. There 
is no line of distinction drawn, which is as it should be. 
Here in Pennsylvania the licensed fishermen, through their 
Fish Fund, and the licensed hunters through their Game 
Fund, both of which are earmarked and set aside for the 
specific purposes of administering fish and game resources, 


respectively, maintain the sports they cherish. Creation of 
the Fish Fund has made possible a system of 10 modern 
fish farms which last year had an output of 314,891,951 
fish of the various species, ranging in size from fry to 
adult. The Game Fund has been the backbone in the build- 
ing of Pennsylvania’s famed game system. Both stand as 
monuments to the unselfish efforts of Pennsylvania anglers 
and hunters in improving their sports. 

It seems to me, however, that distribution of vast quan- 
tities of fish and game is not the final solution to our con- 
servation problem. Rather, this distribution should be 
linked with a comprehensive program of environmental 
improvement, the bettering of conditions under which 
stocked fish and game must exist. Through the program of 
the Works Progress Administration, environmental im- 
provement on many of our state fishing waters has already 
been accomplished. Increasing available areas for small 
game cover in the form of refuges is one of the objectives 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

The practical improvement of fishing waters with an eye 
to increasing the amount of cover and food available, as 
well as increasing aeration of the water through properly 
installed devices, is vitally needed in eastern states such as 
Pennsylvania, where streams are annually being subjected 
to more intensive fishing. 

In most industrial states, the threat of stream pollution 
is a major one insofar as fishing is concerned. Anti-pollu- 
tion laws with more teeth in them should be of assistance 
in solving this problem. 

Of one thing I am convinced. Our great army of Ameri- 
can sportsmen is today on the alert to remedy many of the 
conditions responsible for the present dearth of fish and 
game. In that spirit of conservation-mindedness we shall 
go forward during the years to come. 

We want better fishing and we want better hunting. Co- 
operation in overcoming obstacles in the way to achieving 
these objectives seems a logical method in securing both. 

Let’s make America a model in conservation achieve- 
ment not only for our present generation, but for genera- 
tions to come. 





Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Guest Editorial Writer. 
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A fool there was and his pipe he lit 
(Even as you and |) 
On a forest trail where the leaves were fit 
To become ablaze from the smallest bit 
of Spark—and the fool he furnished it 
(Even as you and |). 


The forest was burned to its very roots 

Even beneath the ground. 

With the flowers, the birds and the poor dumb brutes, 
Old hoary oaks, and the tender shoots 

Which might have made logs but for such galoots, 


Allowed to wander ‘round. 


yd 


A deadly sight are those hills of rocks 

Which once were beds of green; 

No hope for the human, no food for the flocks; 
The floods must be held by expensive locks, 
While the harbor is silted to the docks 

The ships no more are seen. 


But the fool smokes on in the forest still, 
Leaves campfires burning, too; 

While the patient public pays the bill 

And the Nation's wealth is destroyed for nil. 
If the law doesn't get him, the devil will— 
Smoker, it's up to you! 
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Nature unaided cannot produce game in sufficient quantity to compensate for the inroads made upon it since the advent of modern highways. 


WILDLIFE RESTORATION— 
THEN AND NOW 


By SETH GORDON 


HEN the first white settlers landed in America, the Indian 

was the only human inhabitant. Supposed to be savages, 
according to our standards, the Indians were much better conser- 
vationists than the race which displaced them. They took only 
what they needed for food, shelter and clothing. Nothing was 
wasted. 

At first, white men also hunted only for food and clothing, but 
the original colonists coming from lands where enjoyment of the 
chase was restricted to the ruling classes, found here a hunter’s 
paradise. Wildlife, like our forests, was believed to be inexhaustible, 
free for the taking. 

The fur traders became the first real trail blazers and fortune 
builders in America. The settlers followed in their wake. The early 
history of both the United States and Canada was influenced more 
by our wildlife resources, and the battles fought over them, than 
by the desire to possess the land. 

The advancement of agriculture, including intensive farming 
methods, and the destruction of our forests, did more to destroy 
wildlife than did the firearms of pioneer settlers and hunters. 

While hunting for sport, as conducted in the early days, was 
most unethical and took a terrific toll, the number of such hunters 
was limited. The total kill, even though needlessly excessive, did 
not make serious inroads into the abundant supply everywhere 
present. 

But when commercial exploitation began, it spelled disaster for 
a number of species. Many of our choicest game birds and animals 
were almost wiped out. The buffalo, passenger pigeon, wild turkey, 
ruffed grouse, antelope, elk, deer and many other species were per- 





secuted and destroyed by the carload, not only to fill the growing 
demands of city markets, but to feed hundreds of large lumbering 
and railroad construction crews which were rapidly pushing west- 
ward the frontiers of civilization. Market hunting was unquestion- 
ably one of the most devastating factors in the decimation of our 
wildlife. 

In the beginning there were no game laws. Wiidlife was so 
abundant that restrictions were not deemed essential. Gradually the 
need for them became obvious, and today the statutes on game 
and fish fill many volumes. 

Sportsmen began to organize for the preservation of America’s 
wildlife over a hundred years ago. The oldest organization, still 
in existence, the New York Association for the Protection of 
Game, was founded in 1844. The oldest statewide organization in 
existence is the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion, organized in 1874. The next oldest one is the Pennsylvania 
State Fish and Game Protective Association, founded in 1882. The 
second oldest Pennsylvania organization, the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association, was founded in 1890, when the active 
campaign began for the Pennsylvania Game Commission, which 
was crowned with success at a time in 1895 when the State was 
literally “shot-out.” Other statewide groups followed, and today 
in Pennsylvania we have over 900 organized groups of sportsmen 
banded together through the Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs. 

No national organizations appeared prior to 1885, when a group 
of big game hunters in New York organized the Boone and 


(Continued on page 28) 
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GAME RETURNS TO THE LAN 
F WILLIAM PENN 


By NICHOLAS BIDDLE 


Reprinted courtesy American Forests Magazine 


The fawn— 
considered by many 
the most beautiful 
creature of the 
woodlands. 

In 1907 two important 
laws were passed— 
one protecting all female 
deer, the other the 
so-called “buck law”— 
largely responsible for 
the tremendous deer 
population in 


Pennsylvania. 
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ORTY YEARS AGO, when few men talked or dreamed in 

terms of natural resource conservation, the State of Pennsyl- 
vania awakened to a rather tragic realization. Its once abundant 
wildlife was diminishing, in some regions disappearing. The fact 
that few regions had been so blessed with wildlife as had the land 
of William Penn with its rugged mountains, abundant forests, 
broad rivers, and favorable climate served only to intensify this 
tragedy. 

Today Pennsylvania is famous for its wildlife, as well as for 
its laws and policies governing wildlife management—a real trib- 
ute to the men who envisioned and carried out a plan of protec- 
tion and restoration, and to the citizens of the great Common- 
wealth who never wavered in their support. 

After forty years the wilderness areas of Pennsylvania are again 
the homes of thousands of white-tailed deer and black bear; the 
mountains harbor flocks of wild turkeys; woodlands and country- 
side resound with the drumming of grouse, the whistle of bob- 
whites, and the crowing of ringneck pheasants. In the brush and 
field fleet-footed rabbits live, and squirrels frisk in the woodlands. 
Foxes, both red and gray, raccoons, wildcats, skunks, minks and 
weasels are so abundant today that a large number of trappers are 
kept busy during the winter season. A host of valuable small song 
birds live throughout the State. In the mountains, shiny black 
ravens and keen-eyed bald and golden eagles wheel about, majestic 
in their rugged surroundings. 


The story behind this gallant and successful fight for wildlife 
recovery in Pennsylvania logically begins with the creation, by 
act of law in 1895, of a Board of Game Commissioners, This body 
of six men, serving without salary, faced the almost hopeless task 
of bringing wildlife back to a land virtually destitute of all species 
with an enthusiasm born of the highest sort of altruism and in- 
tense devotion to a cause. 


Today the Commission numbers eight instead of six members. 
They still serve without salary and are free of political entangle- 
ments. It is the duty of the Commission to determine Pennsyl- 
vania’s policies of wildlife management and restoration, and the 
power placed in its hands, principally the power to change hunt- 
ing seasons, to regulate bag limits, and to close certain sections 
or all of the Commonwealth to the shooting of certain game 
species, is one of the fundamental reasons for the success of game 
management and restoration in Pennsylvania today. 


But going back to the beginning of the State’s fight for its wild- 
life, the Commission had little or no authority when it met for 
the first time in 1896. Nor did its members know much about the 
practical issues involved in game administration. But with only 
$800 to work with, the first steps were planned—and taken. 


These steps were directed toward a revival of Pennsylvania’s 
deer, then practically extinct, and in 1897 came the first achieve- 
ment, the passage of a law prohibiting the use of hounds in hunt- 
ing deer. To be sure there was no money available to enforce the 
law, but nevertheless, it was a step, and it had its effect. For one 
thing, it quickly led to another law which prohibited the sale of 
game and which eventually put a stop to ail market hunting in 
Pennsylvania. 


With these achievements, it was six years before the non-resi- 
dent hunter’s license was set up, and nine years before the first 
game refuge law was set in motion, a system which has since 
become world famous. In 1905 black bears were given protection 
and Pennsylvania became the first state to recognize the black 
bear as a desirable game species. By degrees the bear law was 
tightened so that eventually steel traps, deadfalls, and such means 
of capture were not permitted. Finally, hunters were permitted to 
take but one bear each season, and small cubs were given complete 
protection. 

In 1907 two important laws were passed—one protecting all fe- 
male deer, permitting only bucks with antlers visible above the 
head to be shot; but placing no restriction on the size of the 
antlers. Such restriction followed in later years until today only 
bucks with two or more points to an antler are legal. The other 
one prohibited the use of automatic guns which were so terrifically 
effective in killing game. The so-called “buck law” of 1907 was 
largely responsible for the tremendous deer population present in 
Pennsylvania today. 

The Game Commission was constantly reminded that one of the 
sources of trouble in managing game properly was the foreign 
element of the population which, not understanding the State’s 
system, shot in and out of season. So in 1908 a law was passed 
preventing these unnaturalized foreigners from possessing shot- 





Pennsylvania was the first state to recognize the black bear as a 

desirable game species, and in 1905 a law protecting them was en- 

acted,—a law which eventually tightened to permit each hunter the 

taking of but one bear a season, and cubs were given complete 
protection. 


guns and rifles. In 1915 a law was added preventing foreigners 
from owning dogs and pistols. 

Probably the most important single-step in the development of 
the State’s game protection system was the hunter’s license law 
of 1913. With the adoption of this law, which provided for a 
license fee of one dollar, funds became available in 1915. A corps 
of game protectors could be employed, lands could be acquired for 
game refuges, game animals could be brought in from outside the 
Commonwealth to replenish the decreasing supply, and law en- 
forcement could begin in earnest. 

In 1913 was brought into being the first effective “bounty law” 
which permitted the paying of a certain sum of money for each 
animal destructive to game. According to this law, bounties were 
to be paid for wildcats, gray foxes, weasels, goshawks, sharp- 
shinned hawks, and great-horned owls. In 1915, and during sub- 
sequent years, this bounty law was modified to its present form. 

By 1914, then, were working most of the features of the game 
conservation movement which are recognized as so important in 
Pennsylvania today. Market hunting had long since been stopped, 
and with the stopping of this nefarious practice the “game hogs” 
were gradually weeded out. The stopping of market hunting had 
a pronounced effect upon the public, too. Many who unthinkingly 
had been purchasing and consuming game realized that such legis- 
lation was necessary because of their careless treatment of natural 
resources. But market hunting was stopped too late to save the 
passenger pigeon for Pennsylvania! 

By this time deer were noticeably on the increase; bears were 
prospering; small game was holding its own; game refuges sur- 
rounded by public hunting grounds were being established; natural 
enemies of game were being controlled; and over the Common- 
wealth was developing such a genuine interest in and sympathy 
for wildlife that the average Pennsylvania citizen was by degrees, 
and in a sense, himself becoming a game protector. 

Then came the auxiliary game refuge law in 1917. This gave the 
Commission authority to lease hunting rights, for a period of ten 
or more years, on lands suitable for game refuges and public hunt- 
ing grounds. Refuges could thus be established in sections where 
publicly-owned land was not available, or was too high priced for 
purchase. 

In 1919 the State Legislature passed a law authorizing the Com- 
mission to purchase lands to be known as state game lands and 
to be used for game refuges and public hunting ground purposes. 
This made it possible to purchase lands in sections of the Com- 
monwealth where no state-owned land was available. Thus was 

(Continued on page 27) 
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STATUS OF THE FARM 


NO 


TRESSPASSING, - 





“By W. GARD. CONKLIN 


years ago. Thousands of them, also at huge expense, 
were imported from Mexico, and more limited quan- 
tities from other States. This stocking program com- 
bined with various protective measures resulted in suc- 
cessfully re-establishing quail in Pennsylvania, but the 
supply has long been insufficient to meet present day 
requirements. The same is true of rabbits. 

Hundreds of thousands of ringneck pheasants were 
purchased from game breeders, or raised on the Com- 
mission’s propagation farms, and planted in what were 
considered suitable coverts through the State. Many of 
the plantings failed because environmental conditions 
did not fit the species; others proved eminently suc- 
cessful, and now this valuable imported game bird is 
well established in many sections where conditions for 


A Cooperating Farmer Removes His “No Trespassing” Sign. 


REASONS FOR THE PROGRAM AND ITS OBJECTIVES 


HE Pennsylvania Game Commission instituted its program 
7. improve farm-game hunting conditions a little more than 
a year ago, and it is developing nicely. The plan on which the pro- 
gram is based is proving practical, as was predicted, and beneficial 
to all concerned. It provides for the establishment of many small- 
sized game refuges, on farms in two of the more thickly populated 
sections of the State; protection for farmers and farm property 
against thoughtless or unscrupulous hunters; building up better 
wildlife habitats so that the area will produce and support a larger 
game crop; and general improvement of hunting conditions for 
both farmers and sportsmen. 

However, its objectives are dependent on so many and varied 
conditions and circumstances, and the plan is so altruistic, that it 
will be slow of accomplishment. Likewise, improvement of game 
habitats can not be expected to show results for at least a year, 
and perhaps not for several years. 

The very unsatisfactory situation in connection with the man- 
agement of wildlife in agricultural territory, and especially near 
the larger cities, has been aggravating to farmers, sportsmen, and 
the Game Commission during a long period of years. Repeated 
efforts have been made by the Commission to improve these con- 
ditions by regulating the kill of game through reduced bag limits 
and shorter seasons; stocking such small game as could be raised 
or purchased; educational campaigns to instill into hunters the 
necessity of conducting themselves as good sportsmen should; and 
various other measures. 

Sportsmen generally have given most of these efforts their sup- 
port and aid, but all too many have been thoughtless insofar as 
farmers’ interests were concerned. A comparatively few hunters 
entirely disregard the farmer’s rights, with the result that too many 
farms are closed to hunting. Such limited success as the various 
efforts to improve conditions produced is apparent today. 

Restrictive kill regulations prevented the complete extermination 
of certain valuable native species, as the cottontail rabbit and bob- 
white quail. The annual planting, at huge expense, of many thou- 
sands of rabbits purchased from other States augmented the de- 
pleted supply of this popular and widely hunted animal. Bobwhite 
quail had almost reached the point of extermination some thirty 


it are favorable. 

Experimental plantings of other exotic species, as 
the Hungarian partridge, the chukar partridge, etc., have been and 
are being made. Success depends on whether the environment in 
the localities where plantings are made fit the species concerned, 
as well as on protection from hunters and predators. 

About ten years ago the Commission conducted a rather inten- 
sive campaign to create 200 refuges for small game, especially in 
agricultural territory. That program met with comparatively little 
success because too few farmers were willing to comply with its 
requirements. Many farmers as that time were willing to have 
their entire farm set apart as a refuge, but were unwilling to per- 
mit hunting by the public on any portion of it. 

Experience gained over a long period of years demonstrated 
thoroughly that restrictive kill regulations, creation of refuges, and 
stocking of game birds and animals will not alone provide the 
supply of farm-game required to furnish sport for the large body 
of hunters. Other pertinent factors and conditions relevant thereto 
must be considered, and effective measures adopted to cope with 
them. Two of the most important are: 


1. The inherent right of farmers to a safe and peaceful existence, 
without needless annoyances from hunters. 

2. The requirements of wildlife for an adequate supply of proper 
foods throughout the year, and suitable cover under and within 
which to live and find protection from enemies. 

It is generally recognized that farmers have never been given 
quite as much consideration from hunters, and perhaps likewise 
not from the Game Commission, as they are entitled to. This 
thoughtlessness, or carelessness, or utter disregard in some in- 
stances, must be corrected before any plan for the management 
of farm-game can result successfully. Although wildlife is the 
property of the whole people, and not the farmer on whose land 
it happens at the time to be, all concerned, and hunters in particu- 
lar, must everlastingly keep in mind that the land is individually 
owned, and not the property of all the people. It is on this private 
property that game depends for food, cover, and in fact its very 
existence. Hunters owe much to farmers and should govern their 
actions accordingly. 

Farming interests, likewise, owe a considerable debt to hunters. 
For instance, hunting license funds have provided song and in- 
sectivorous birds, not game birds only, with about all the pro- 
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tection they receive. Also, if it were not for those 
funds, very few ringneck pheasants and quail, both of 
which devour huge quantities of crop destroying pests, 
would be found in the State. Farm crops of all kinds, 
that is, grain, fruits, vegetables, etc., would suffer irre- 
parably were it not for the abundance of insectivorous 
birds within the State’s borders. 

All hunters do not always conduct themselves as 
sportsmen should. This is a detrimental reflection on 
the hunting population of Pennsylvania as a whole. 
One careless or vandalistic act may spoil hunting for 
many good sportsmen since it will, in all probability, 
cause the farmer to post against trespass. One of the 
primary objectives of the Commission’s present plan 
is to open up to hunting as many closed farms as 
possible. Success depends largely on hunters them- 
selves. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE PROGRAM 


Determined to cure injustices above cited, and, as previously 
stated, to provide better hunting of farm-game species, the Com- 
mission devised the Farm-Game Refuge plan and put it into effect. 
Because of insufficient available funds the plan is effective only in 
eleven counties in the southeastern section of the State, and ten 
in the southwest; in other words, in the more intensively tilled 
and densely populated sections. Not less than 300 acres of con- 
tiguous farms is accepted for any one project. 


Two field agents of the Commission are devoting practically all 
of their time and energies, and many others part of their time, in 
developing the plan, one in each of the two sections mentioned. 
They have contacted and explained the plan to thousands of farm- 
ers and sportsmen with the purpose of interesting all concerned. 
In this they have been aided by game protectors and officials from 
the Commission’s offices in Harrisburg, as well as through ex- 
planatory articles in the “Game News,” and in pamphlets, and by 
radio broadcasts. They have secured information from deeds and 
drafts from which maps of all projects have been constructed in 
the drafting room of the Bureau of Refuges and Lands. Several 
hundred agreements have been prepared, with maps attached, and 
almost 300 have been executed. All of this entails much time and 
effort. 


At this writing 19 projects, involving 288 farms aggregating 
21,982.7 acres, have been signed up, and considerable progress has 
been made on many others. Agreements, vesting the hunting rights 
for these 288 farms in the Commonwealth for use of the Game 
Commission, have been completely executed and are on file in the 
Commission’s offices. These agreements are all for a period of ten 
years which was the minimum period allowable under the old law. 
By provision contained in the new Game Law, the minimum period 
is now five years. The ten year period is preferable since several 
years will be required to show successful results. Project Numbers 
1 to 8 have been completely established and food and cover im- 
provement work is now progressing very nicely. There is every 
assurance that this environmental improvement work will result in 
the project areas being able to support a much larger annual game 
crop than heretofore. 








And Replaces It With The Game Commission’s 
“Cooperation Wins” Poster, 


Following is a tabular statement showing the location of these 
15 projects, and the number of farms and acreage involved in each: 





Number Area 
Project Township of Farms Covered by 
Number County Involved Agreements 
(Acres) 
1 Chester Lower Oxford and 
East & West Nottingham 10 1,507.6 
2 Chester Elk and East Nottingham 23 2,030.1 
3 Bucks Nockamixon, Haycock 
Springfield 21 1,165.0 
4 Montgomery Franconia, Salford 36 1,811.0 
5 Washington Fallowfield and E. & 
W. Pike Run 12 1,374.0 
6 Washington W. Bethlehem 15 1,275.0 
7 Bucks Milford 10 579.5 
8 3erks Ruscombmanor 4 395.0 
{ Berks Albany r 
9  )Lehish Lyap 11 1,514.0 
10 Montgomery Skippac < 27 1,230.0 
11 Montgomery gg 45 2,173.5 
12 Montgomery Lower Pottsgrove 34 2,247.0 
13 Greene Morgan 10 1,020.0 
14 Greene Dunkard 10 893.0 
15 Westmoreland Derry 4 510.0 
16 Berks Perry 7 622.0 
17 Berks Greenwich 2 700.0 
18 Berks District 1 340.0 
19 Montgomery Lower Providence 8 596.0 
TOTALS delclsisniesliniss 21,982.7 





When the required agreements for a project are completed, 
arrangements are immediately made to establish the several refuges 
within it, and to build up the best possible game habitats that 
available funds and food and cover plants will permit. One project 
in Chester County was established prior to the hunting season 
in 1936. Within its 1,507 acres, 12 refuges comprising 205 acres 
were wired and posted, and 16 safety zones comprising 372 acres 
around buildings were posted. 930.6 acres are open to lawful 
hunting. 

Project No. 2, also in Chester County, was set up later. Within 
its 2,030 acres 18 refuges, comprising 223 acres, have been estab- 
lished, and 20 safety zones containing 382 acres posted. 1,424 acres 
are open to hunting. 

Project No. 3, in Bucks County, has been established. It contains 
8 refuges totalling 73 acres, and 19 safety zones totalling 316 acres. 
776 acres are open to hunting. 


The 4th project, which is in Montgomery County, is established. 
It contains 16 refuges comprising 113 acres, and 21 safety zones 
aggregating 625 acres. 1,072 acres are open to hunting. 

The 5th project is in Washington County. 13 refuges totalling 
103 acres, and 21 safety zones totalling 410 acres have been com- 
pleted. 861 acres are open to hunting. 
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Project No. 6, also in Washington County, has been established 
with 17 refuges and 17 safety zones aggregating 492 acres. 783 
acres are open to hunting. 


feeding shelters and 8 artificially constructed rabbit retreats have 
already been provided. Similar feeding shelters and protections are 
being constructed within all projects. An ample supply of food is 
kept in these shelters during severe winter weather. They proved 


very successful on Project No. 1 last winter. 


Project No. 7 is in Bucks County. 9 refuges comprising 58 acres 
and 10 safety zones comprising 154 acres have been created. 367 
acres are open to hunting. 

The 8th project is in Berks County on which 6 refuges totalling 
34 acres, and 5 safety zones totalling 94 acres, have been provided. 
267 acres are open to hunting. 

Projects 9 to 19 inclusive, and probably several additional, will 


Innumerable birds and bird nests are annually destroyed on 
farms during harvest seasons. Much of this loss can be prevented 
through the use of “flushing bars” attached to mowing and reap- 
ing machines. To encourage the use of flushing bars on farm game 


project areas, twelve of them were furnished to certain cooperat- 





ee 





be established prior to the hunting season this fall. 

Authority for setting up “Safety Zones” around buildings is con- 
tained in the new Game Law, which provides, briefly, that it shall 
be unlawful for a hunter to shoot within 150 yards of buildings 
without permission of the owner or tenant thereof. Game Protec- 
tors are given specific instructions to see that this provision of law 
is observed within Farm-Game Refuge Projects. Likewise, the 
Commission furnishes, only for such projects, suitable posters 
warning hunters not to shoot within the posted area surrounding 
the buildings. 

Areas for all refuges are selected in verbal agreement with the 
farmers concerned, since it is essential that their wishes be com- 
plied with wherever possible. Refuges should, of course, be set up 
within areas constituting the best retreat for game and having 
plenty of natural food. Such areas, fortunately, are of the least 
value to the farmer, usually waste spots not fit for cultivation which 
he readily agrees may be set apart as refuges and developed to 
provide wildlife its food and cover requirements. 


In order to make the project areas as attractive as possible for 
game, a program of development is conducted within limitation 


of available funds. On Project No. 1 in Chester County, 33 game 


ing farmers in the spring of 1937. Several of these farmers reported 
that they saved numerous quail, ringneck pheasants and their nests 
through the use of flushing bars. 

The potential benefit from the use of flushing bars in harvesting 
seasons is almost unlimited. According to a recent estimate, if only 
one egg or chick were saved for each acre of land in hay, wheat, 
grains, over 167,000,000 birds would be saved an- 
nually in the United States. Their use is particularly important 


oats and other 


when mowing the first 30 to 50 yards around the edges of fields, 
for it is within such strips that the majority of game bird nests are 
found. 

The use of the flushing device is a simple matter. When a nest- 
ing bird is flushed in front of the mower or reaper, the knives are 
raised over the patch of grass or grain around the nest, leaving it 
uncut, or at least cut high above the nest. This being done, the 
bird will return to its nest to hatch her brood. This small patch 
of uncut grain serves another very important purpose. It furnishes 
a valuable supply of food close to the nest, as well as cover so im- 
portant to protect the hen and her brood from predatory birds. 

An adequate supply of suitable foods being one of the requisites 
to the maintenance of a large game crop it is but natural that every 
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No Shooting Allowed Within 150 Yards of Buildings. 


possible effort must be made to improve and increase natural foods. 
This is an extremely important phase of the farm-game plan, and 
although comparatively little in this connection has yet been accom- 
plished on all of the 19 projects above mentioned, some extremely 
valuable work has been started on the first few established. For 
example, the following food and cover work has already been con- 
ducted: 


Fourteen strips of cereals, each containing % to % acre, 
have been planted on projects 1 and 2. They totalled 4% 
acres and were in places where the farmers had made no 
other plans for planting. 

1,000 evergreen trees were planted in the spring of 1937 
mainly within the refuges on project areas 1 and 2. They 
were planted on 34 plots, 18 to 100 trees to the plot. In 
most instances they were planted in the open and will pro- 
vide excellent cover in a few years. In several instances 
two or three rows of these small trees were planted along 
both sides of ditches and ravines, to furnish protected 
travel lanes for game birds. 

Arrangements have also been made to purchase strips 
of grain, including wheat, corn, etc., from the farmers on 
several of the properties contained within the various proj- 
ects established. The grain on these strips will not be cut 
but will be left standing to provide food and cover for 
game. Such strips of grain are especially worthwhile near 
coverts, as along fence rows where the brush and vines 
are not cut, or near woodlots. 

Even though it is considered contrary to good farming 
practices, efforts are being made to induce the farmers not 
to clean out their fence rows. 

Thousands of grape-vine cuttings and greenbrier plants 
were transplanted from thickets to spots inside the vari- 
ous refuges to provide natural food as well as cover. 


It has been found helpful in some instances to string several 
strands of No. 9 galvanized wire around patches of good food and 
cover spots outside of the refuge areas in order to protect such 
vegetation from grazing by cattle. Considerable work in this con- 
nection has already been accomplished. 


The extent of development work which it is possible for the 
Commission to carry on is naturally somewhat limited. It will be 
necessary for sportsmen, organized and individually, to help in de- 
veloping better food and cover conditions on project areas. Like- 
wise, it is up to them to build up and maintain honest and effective 
comradeship between themselves and cooperating farmers. The 
necessity of this can not be too strongly stressed. 

That the Commission’s plan to improve hunting conditions in 
the more thickly populated agricultural sections is proving success- 
ful is evidenced by statements from cooperating farmers. Several 
of them already report more game on the areas than had been 
found for a number of years. Not a single instance was reported 
last fall on the first project of a hunter breaking down a fence or 
shooting a chicken, or doing anything else destructive. They all, 
with one exception, conducted themselves in a sportsmanlike man- 
ner. One hunter entered a refuge, and when apprehended by a 
patrolling officer paid the fine of $25.00. 

A proof of the plan’s increasing popularity is that farm owners 


who were at first unwilling to sign agreements, now want to do so. 
A good example of this is in connection with Project No. 1 in 
Chester County. Two owners of farms adjacent to the original 
project area, after seeing how hunting was conducted last fall, have 
since signed agreements and their farms are included in that 
project. 

Project areas are being stocked as heavily as conditions permit. 
This matter, logically, is receiving special attention since one of 
the objectives of the plan is to provide an abundance of game. 
12,000 ringneck pheasant hens either have been or are being plant- 
ed on the respective areas which should produce plenty of cock 
birds for shooting next year and in years to come. The supply of 
bobwhite quail for stocking purposes is, unfortunately, quite lim- 
ited but a fair proportion of those available will be planted on 
project areas. How many rabbits will be available is not known at 
this writing. 

Forms of Remuneration for Farmers 


Although landowners are not paid a rental for use of their 
farms, they are recompensed in various ways which mean more to 
them than a few dollars in money. Among these may be cited the 
following: 


1. Protection to property, including livestock, and safety for per- 
sons residing on the areas, through patrolling by law enforcing 
officers of the Commission, educational posters, and creation 
of safety zones around buildings. 


2. The satisfaction and enjoyment they receive from seeing sport 
conducted in a sportsmanlike manner. Good will and friend- 
ships, valuable considerations to any person, will naturally re- 
sult. 


3. Cooperating farmers, their families and employes are urged to 
raise game birds, especially ringnecks, from eggs which the 
Commission furnishes. The Commission will pay a minimum of 
50c per head for birds raised to six weeks of age and in good 
condition, with the understanding that birds remaining near the 
coops will be provided food and water for an additional four 
weeks. 


4. Whenever the Commission deems it advisable to remove sur- 
plus game from a project area, it will appoint a cooperating 
farmer, or some member of his family, employe, or an agent 
to trap birds or animals, for which they will be paid a mimi- 
mum of 35c per head. 


on 


Whenever work of any nature in connection with the develop- 
ment or management of a project is to be conducted, cooperat- 
ing farmers, their families, or employes are given an opportun- 
ity of securing employment. 


6. The Commission will pay them for planting grains especially 
desirable for game food, or for strips of their grain which will 
be left uncut and for which they will be paid a reasonable price 
mutually agreed upon. 


7. Each cooperating farmer is given a complimentary subscription 
to the “Pennsylvania Game News.” 





After Brushing Out, the Refuge Is Bounded by a Single Strand 
of Wire and Posted with Signs. 
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Game bird raising plays a vital part in the Game Commission’s Conservation Program 


WHY GAME FARMS? 


MONG the several divisions co-ordinat- 

ing interdependently under the direc- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
working toward the production and mainte- 
nance of more game and better gunning for 
the Keystone Sportsmen, is the Division of 
Propagation and Game Farms. 

This division produces thousands of game 
birds, hatching eggs and day-old pheasant 
chicks each year for restocking throughout 
the State, and performs a vital function in 
aiding the work of game management and 
distribution carried on by the Commission. 


Four State Game Farms 


Four State Game Farms are operated by 
this division, together with a number of wild 
propagating areas. The Fisher State Game 
Farm, where Ringneck Pheasants, Bobwhite 
Quail and Hungarian Partridge are raised, 
is located near Schwenksville, Montgomery 
County. Jordan State Game Farm, near New 
Castle in Lawrence County produces thou- 
sands of Ringneck pheasants annually, as 
does the Loyalsock State Game Farm near 
Montoursville in Lycoming County. In addi- 
tion to Ringneck pheasants, a limited num- 
ber of Hungarian and Chukar Partridges and 
Ruffed Grouse are propagated at the Loyal- 
sock Farm. The fourth farm, located near 
Honey Grove in Juniata County, is devoted 
exclusively to the propagation of Pennsyl- 
vania Wild Turkeys and is known as the 
State Wild Turkey Farm. 

Supplementing the operations carried on 
at the turkey farm and comprising the Com- 


By CHARLES W. WESSELL 


mission’s principal source of Wild Turkey 
hatching eggs and breeding stock, are seven 
Wild Turkey Propagating Areas located on 
State Game Refuges in Perry, Bedford, Ful- 
ton, Huntingdon, Franklin and Mifflin coun- 
ties. 


Many Advantages Gained from Farms 


From these farms and areas, many thou- 
sands of game birds are turned over annu- 
ally to the Division of Distribution for liber- 
ation in every county in the Commonwealth. 
Thousands of hatching eggs and day-old 
chicks are shipped to sportsmen and farm- 





Wild Turkeys Feeding 


ers cooperating with the Commission in pro- 
ducing additional game for restocking. 

By the creation of its own game farms, 
the Commission has maintained better con- 
trol of its supply of sound, healthy birds re- 
quired for liberation each year; has greatly 
improved the quality of game birds released 
in the coverts; reduced prohibitive market 
prices of game and its own cost of produc- 
tion, and has made greater advances with 
the propagation of new or difficult species 
than could otherwise have been possible. 

Under the experienced and scientific man- 
agement of its game propagators and pos- 
sessed of the most modern equipment, the 
Commission’s game propagating activities 
have rapidly reached the point where Ring- 
neck pheasants and the far more difficult 
30obwhite Quail are being produced in large 
numbers at minimum loss and cost. 


“Huns” and Turkeys an Example 


Rapid advancement with the propagation 
of the comparatively new Hungarian Par- 
tridge, a problem barely touched upon by pri- 
vate breeders and the Commissions of most 
other States, has placed Pennsylvania with- 
in striking distance of acquiring an adequate 
supply of these hand-reared birds each year. 
Having its own farms, the Commission was 
in the position to tackle the problem of rais- 
ing “Huns,” without waiting for others less 
equipped and not in position to acquire the 
necessary breeding stock, to find the answer 
for them. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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SPENDING THE SPORTSMAN’S DOLLAR 


By N. E. SLAYBAUGH 


N view of the fact that this issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 

GAME NEWS is made available to every person who purchases 
a 1937 Hunting License, it is reasonable to assume that many hunt- 
ers for the first time will have an opportunity to get first-hand 
information on the subject of “How the Sportsmen’s Money is 
Spent.” It therefore seems in order to include a few excerpts from 
my article which was published in the April 1936 issue of the 
GAME NEWS, in order that readers of this issue may get a pic- 
ture of the current source of revenue and expenditures in compar- 
ison with that of forty (40) years ago. 

The Game Commission was created in 1895. Prior to 1913 the 
Commission was entirely dependent upon appropriations from gen- 
eral taxation to carry on the work. The appropriations from 1895 
to 1913 amounted to $289,400, or 23.7% of the revenue credited to 
the “Game Fund” during the year which ended May 31, 1937, all 
of which was made available for the sportsmen’s own enterprise. 


A study of the accompanying statement of Revenue and Dis- 
bursements for the fiscal year which ended May 31, 1937 indicates 
that the bulk of the revenue is derived from the sale of hunting 
licenses. 

In addition to the detailed information on expenditures set forth 
in the statement referred to above, the writer desires to answer 
some of the more frequent questions asked by sportsmen, gener- 
ally, concerning the financial status of the Department. 

1. Budget: These days we hear much about balanced budgets, 
and you should not be surprised to learn that this subject applies 
with equal force to a conservation program. The Game Commis- 
sion very definitely operates on a well regulated and balanced 
budget in accordance with uniform budgetary practices established 
by the Administrative Code. The expenditures must necessarily be 
kept within the revenue estimate which is based on a conservative 
license sale 

2. Expenditures by Functions: The many details incident to the 
present day conservation program must of necessity be adminis- 
tered by specialized functions, thus definitely fixing responsibility 
for the supervision and completion of certain units of the work. A 
study of the accompanying statement will show the expenditures 
by functions more commonly referred to as “Bureaus” and “Divi- 
sions.” 

In order that the sportsmen generally may better understand the 
work of the several departmental functions, a summary of same 
in relation to expenditures is as follows: 

(a) Executive Office and Division of Accounting and Budget: 
This includes what might be termed “General Administrative Ex- 
penses” including the payment of bounty claims. The expenses are 
sud-divided to show the actual amount spent for the payment of 
bounty claims, while the expenses shown under the column “Gen- 
eral” cover the Executive Office, Departmental Accounting, Budget 
Control, Printing, Mailing Service, Stores and Supplies, the issu- 
ance of Special Game Permits, and expenses incurred by the De- 
partment of Revenue incident to the issuance of hunting licenses. 

During the fiscal year which ended May 31, 1937, bounties were 


paid as follows: 


Number of Amount 
Animals Predators Paid 

80,843 Weasels $80,843 

9,790 Gray Foxes 39,160 

131 Wild Cats 1,965 

1,080 Goshawks 5,400 

Totals 91,844 $127,368 


(b) Bureau of Protection: This Bureau is responsible for game 
law enforcement, feeding of game and general supervision of the 
Commission’s Training School. The major expenditures are for 
salaries and traveling expenses to maintain the following field staff: 


66 District (or County) Game Protectors 
7 Division Game Supervisors 

31 Traveling Game Protectors 

1 Special Investigator 

1 Trapping Instructor 


(c) Bureau of Refuges and Lands: This Bureau is charged with 
the responsibility of acquisition of game lands, directing Pennsyl- 
vania’s system of State Game Refuges, State Game Lands, Farm 
Game Refuges and developing food and cover conditions thereon, 
The work of this Bureau is financed by setting aside as an ear- 
marked fund seventy-five (75c) cents from the fee paid for each 
Resident Hunter’s License. Because of this special provision, orig- 
inally written into the Game Code at the request of the sportsmen 
themselves in 1927, the sportsmen now own 553,076 acres of state 
game lands which cost $1,998,960.27, which has and will continue to 
be a great factor in keeping Pennsylvania among the leaders in 
game conservation. As of this date the Commission has established 
and maintains 186 Game Refuges and 37 Auxiliary Game Refuges, 


(d) Division of Propagation and Game Farms: This Division, as 
the name implies, has charge of and directs the operations of the 
Commonwealth’s four (4) Game Farms. The items shown cover 
both operating and capital expenditures. As of this date, the capi- 
tal expenditures at the farms exceed $300,000. 

(e) Division of Education: The entire educational program, in- 
cluding motion and still pictures, preparation of informative posters 
and bulletins, lectures on game conservation and editing the 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS is directed by this Division. 

(f) Division of Game Research and Distribution: In the field of 
conservation there is a growing demand for facts based on scien- 
tific findings. Over a year ago this Division was established, 
through which the Commission hopes to solve many of its prob- 
lems by more intensive research, a field too long neglected in 
Pennsylvania. 

This Division also has charge of the purchase and distribution 
of all game, including that propagated at the game farms. 

3. Special Funds: Under the new Game Law three (3) special 
or ear-marked funds are provided for, as follows: 

(a) Seventy-five (75c) cents from each $2.00 Resident Hunter’s 
License fee, as explained above. 

(b) The Commission may expend not to exceed $10,000 annually 
for the purchase of woven wire fencing and staples for the erec- 
tion of deer-proof fences. 

(c) The Commission may expend annually $3,000 for damage 
done to live stock or poultry, by bears. 

4. Basis for Budgeting Balance of Fund: The Commission re- 
ceives many suggestions on this subject. Some more frequently 
received are as follows: 

“Why not spend more money for game law enforcement?” 

“Less money should be spent for the payment of bounties, and 
the savings should be diverted to the purchase of additional game.” 

“Provide additional public hunting grounds.” 

“Place on the bounty list additional predatory species and in- 
crease the present rates.” 

While many other well-meaning suggestions could be listed, from 
the foregoing the readers will readily appreciate that all interests 
cannot be satisfied by the Commission in the spending of the 
money entrusted to its care. It has long been the policy of the 
Commission to budget the balance of the fund so the best interests 
of the sportsmen of the State as a whole, rather than any particu- 
lar section or group, will be served. 

5. Sixteen Million Dollars: Another matter of interest to sports- 
men is that from December 1, 1919 to May 31, 1937, there was 
credited to the Game Fund $16,593,909.93 (this in addition to the 
December 1, 1919 balance of $606,219.12) as against expenditures 
for all purposes during the same period of $16,129,747.44 of which 
amount $14,527,179.05 was spent for six major functions, leaving a 
balance of $1,602,568.39, less than 10%, for all administrative sala- 
ries, expenses, accounting, printing, postage, research, educational 
work, deer proof fences and bear damage claims (see Statement of 
Revenue and Disbursement published in connection with this arti- 
cle, covering sub-division of balance in the Treasury Department 
to credit of the Game Fund, at close of business May 31, 1937). 

The expenditures sub-divided by major functions and the percent- 
age thereof in relation to the total spent for all purposes are as 


follows: 
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1937 
Major Expenditures December 1, 1919 to May 31, 1937 6. Can the Program Be Expanded? From 1913 to date the game 
‘ Amount Percent ; 
Law Enforcement ..-..cececseeseseeseeseeneennen $ ett tt: HH program has been expanded in keeping with the income. At this 
"WABOB coereccccccrcrsccscecccresevescrsssceessecs IS, . F i¥ ; ? : : 
or Management sesseecenseseeasesssecessesnssnsenseses res 16.6 time the Commission’s obligations are such that further expansion 
imiesgarnihieneanaestseeisihens 904,418.6 5.6 ; ; , 
pe Purchases Fcitinas stimuli indeamanispeeasanis 1,523,318.64 9.5 of the work, with the present revenue, is out of the question. The 
Bounty PayMeEnt «......c. cece: 2,149,232.28 13.3 i 3 eee 
p —— sportsmen have met every challenge which had for its purpose the 
I istehetasalnnntenassninse stan reaiindiccinsineciietl $14,527,179.05 90.1 ; af 
Balance for all other purposes .............. 1,602,568.39 9.9 perpetuation of their sport and without a doubt the same spirit 
$16,129,747.44 100.0 will continue to manifest itself. 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND DISBURSEMENTS = PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


FISCAL YEAR JUNE 1, 1936 TO MAY 31, 1957 








Balance in State Treasury to credit of “Game Fund" June 1, W36cccvcccvcvesecccseeseersssseeesscessseseeeee® $1,176,001.52 
me Unvarranted Requisitions chargeable to year ending May 31, LIS ecccvvevevssesssssesevesesesesrseseseee 25,009 96 
Balance in Treasury Department after above requisitions were PALdercccnccscccrccccvessescccescccscccensccesceesescoesoscees sly 150,991 056 














Het Revenue from Hunters’ Li CORO CHEE H EOE ESO OO ESSE HOSE OEE OEE SEES ETESES EHO SE ES ETOHOOOSE ESOT OSES OLED 1,121,195.25 
Poenaltiodecccerenesceseersesevesesees SOSHSHHSSSHHHSEHSHSHSHHHAEEHSHOHETEESOSEEEEEHESEHSEHESESESEHSESEH HEH EEEEE 69,365.20 
Cial LIGENTOSeccceccereereseeseese reese esse Hs FSOOOHOOOOHEE EEE ES ESOS OS OEE E EEO E EOE EEH TO EE ESET OOOOOTOD 11,805.00 
Interest on DOpOsitsercevccscverscesesers seers sess sree POs eeee EEE HO SHOT OOEEE TOOTS ODEO HOTEL SESH OOESELO® 10,477.87 
Miscellaneous REOVOTNUC © oe eee e eee eee OPES OEE HESOOE EEO H OTE SOOE OSTEO EOEEEE SESE OOOH ESE ESOT ETOH OSE SOOO EE OTE OOEE® 17,358.50 
fmount oredited to Game Pund during RA oe SU 1,220,201 .80 
Total evatlatlecccccccerececcescccoccccccecceveceensoeseeeeesecesseSeboesesencesecoconcesoececesececeecceeseesesewesseueeeeanteeeneeneee 2,371,193.15 
DIS 'S 
Exeoutive Office and Propagation Game Research Refuges 
Division of Accounting and and 


and 
and Budget Game Farms Distribution Protection Lands Education Total 





SalariesessccccccesecccecccccscsesccccccccccccccecccccceehS4ys 166097 $4,967.82 $25,245.77 3 4,743 43 $178,617.45 $74,105.54 $15,029.96 $ 335,466.99 


Traveling Expenses of Salaried Employesecccccvcccccocsves 
Deputy Game Protectors: 
WageseccccesccccccccsvcvvccvevcesseeesclyS77 ec0 
ExponsSeSeccccccevecvcvevesessceseseee 11,477¢71 
Wagess 
Lebor cutting Fire, Refuge and Boundary Lines, Road 
Repairs, OTe Soccer eresseeeeeeeseeeseseesseseseeve 
Labor at Game Parns, OtCe eoccrecrecceeececeseseserese 
Purchase Of Gambeccccccssecesereereseeesseesereseeseeeee® 
Food for Gameeccccscecccereseeeseeeereveeseesveeeeeseseee 
Express on GaMSecrcveseceeseesereseeeeeeeseseseeeeeeeesee® 
Express and Cartagecccececevevccescesveveresseeseesseese® 
Purchase of State Game Lands(title and survey included) ee 
Fixed Charges in Lieu of Taxedesesceccccvcscsecesccovccee 
Buildings and Construction by Contracterecccsccccvcvccere 
Buildings and Construction other than by Contractercececce 
Establishing New Refugeseceresccceseccvesceseeseveseveses 
Repairs to Buildings, Grounds and Equipment by Contractes 
Equipmentocccccccerccccveeseceerseeseersseeeseeeeeesesee® 
Miscellaneous Supplieseccccccccccccsesesccesessessesesse® 
Motor Equipment and Accessories: 
Passenger CArecccccvcesssencerseeseseceseseeeesese 
Trucks, Tractors, Ctce esrcecssesevccesevesesessseee 
Motor Supplies Including Gas, CtOe coccevecenccscsesvcese 
Light, Power and Fuclecccescccsecccccccccescsccesesseeeee 
INSUPANCC er rcceveceeesseeeeeeesesereeeesessseseeesesssese 
POSTAL orccccceevereseererers eee eres eee esos eeeeeseseeeee 
Telephone and Telograpneccccsccsecccescccccscecsceeresece 
Rentals - Monthly Auto Storage, et0e eocccensccvseceresee 
Bounty Claims ($127,370.00 less cheoks issued but not 
cleared through bank $57.00 and refunds smounting to 
$6.00, plus checks issued prior to 6/1/36 end 
accounted for this year $581 000) ccccccccccccccccccccces 
Ad t A t Refund ($40,000.00 less checks not 
accounted for $57 000) occccvccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Roturn of Pines Colleoctedecseccecesccesvccccscsecssesceee 
Fees: 
AttorneySeccccccccccevcverssnsceeerssseesseeeesereee 
Medical, Taxiderny, CEC eo covececescececesecesesecese 
Deer Proof Fencdescccccescccvesccccccsseseneevecvceccccece 
Demaze by BearGereovescccvesvevsceveceseesereeeesesessee® 
Horse Feed at RefLugesercersccececccccccesccsseseresseeseeee 
Other Maintenance Services and EXpenseSeccccvessecccvcces 
Newspaper Advertising orececcsessesecvcveessseseccsececese 
Printing, Binding and PAPCTececccessecevesessecesesseesse® 
Printing Hunters' Licenses, Tags, and Misce Forms 
(through Department of Revenue) eccccccccccccccccccccces 
Administering State Employees' Retirement System(through 
Department of State) ccocccccccccccccccccccccccceccocces 
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§,040.59 2,740.00 370263 10,152.50 
Totalsecccccccvvccvecevcccescvcesesesevesessevsessss$ll2,555009 $97,969.35 $139,340.47 $113,671.60 366,591.67 $478,672.67 $42,031.90 $1,540, 811.35 
Balance in "Game Fund" at close of business, May 31, pL YPYTTITILIIILITI TILL TT TTL TTT Ti TirieiiTirri rrr irr rrr rrr rrr $1,030,561.€2 


*Deducted from expenditures and refunded to "Game Fund" as balance in Ad 





t May 31, 1937 








Balance in Trea Department to oredit coz "Game Fund® at close of business May 31, LIST ecccccccccvvcvcvccvescvesesssevevscesseseepg 0S, 605001 
Less: Vouchers included in above statement, in course of payment May $1, 1937 and subsequently POLdoccccccesccccesesscccsescceeeces __ 78,275 029 $1,030,381.31 
Less: Amount standing to credit of Refuges and Lands May 31, 1937 (major part of which covers land now under contract) 
balance to be subsequently COMMITTOd er cccccrveerereeeereeeeeeee Hee Hee e Eee EE HE OOEOE OLDE HESS EOE DEES SODO OEE DEED EEEEOEEEOR® 396,215.82 
Less: All other COmmLtMENES ooo 00000secrerercec eee e ele elle eel Ol S000 0000000000000 00e elle lll es cl llc lll ll lll lll el lees 34,660.00 
less: Amount transferred for budgetary purposes for year beginning June 1, 1937 to supplement current revenue estimated on a con= 
SOTVATAVO LAGI SeccccccccccccereseereeeeeeseeeseeeeeeeOO OOO OO DODO OO DESEO OEE E ES EOD DOD OS ODED EEO O ODED Erereseeereneeeeeseeeeeeee® 242,585.90 673, 46032 


Adds Balance of Department Advancement Account on deposit for payment of bounty ClaimSecceccccvercccccceeerecccccccccccseverecccscvescveveeeesees 
Net balance available at close of business May 31, WS ecccccccccccccccccccrsccereeecscereee soccer ecceccceccceeeerececccccccccecceocceco+e® $ 
** Approximate amount required for operating expenses each year after May 31, until revenue from sale of licenses for the current year is available. 
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RAINING MEN TO SERVE YOU 


By W. C. SHAFFER 


oats cigs “ ee ee: 


The establishment of a permanent Training School for Game Protectors in Pennsylvania is a great forward step in the training of men well 
qualified to carry on a progressive conservation program. Above is the first graduating class, in full regulation uniform, leaving the Capitol 
at Harrisburg after the graduation exercises. 
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MEDICAL student must learn his anatomy thoroughly and 

completely from text books, successfully pass the State Board 
of Medical examiners, and serve a year as an interne in a recog- 
nized and approved hospital, before he is permitted by law to take 
up the knife and practice surgery. 


But how, you ask, is such a condition applicable or parallel to 
the duties of a Game Protector? Simply because the Game Pro- 
tector in his daily contacts deals with the constitutional rights of 
our citizens, while the surgeon deals with the human anatomy of 
citizens. Both classes of persons have a right to expect the best 
that training can bring them. 


It is fundamentally wrong to hand an untrained, inexperienced 
person the surgeon’s knife and expect him to do a successful major 
operation, and it is equally fundamentally wrong to hand an un- 
trained, inexperienced man a badge, a gun capable of taking hu- 
man life by the single pull of a trigger, a copy of the Pennsylvania 
Game Law, and expect him properly to enforce the laws of the 
Commonwealth relating to wild birds and animals. 


To further complicate his problem in Pennsylvania, he has ex- 
tended powers and duties in the enforcement of the Fish and For- 
est Laws. In addition, he is expected to courteously serve 600,000 
licensed hunters, 350,000 fishermen, and a multitudinous host of 
Pennsylvania’s citizenry who frequent Penn’s Woods each year in 
quest of outdoor recreation. 


Public Relations 


Then too, he is expected to become a public relations agent, dis- 
seminating to the sportsmen the major program of a concern doing 
an annual self-supporting business of nearly a million and a half 
dollars each year. In his public relations, he must deal with those 
whom he contacts with courtesy and firmness, often accepting 
personal insult with cool politeness. 


Game feeding, the restocking of game, installation of game 
refuges, farm game projects and controlled shooting areas, wild 
turkey and rabbit propagation areas, game restoration and other 
related subjects that would compile an endless inventory of duties, 
could be added. The farmer who has game damage or has suffered 
from bear damage, must be appeased, and the supply of game 
must be preserved in accordance with existing laws, while the 
good sportsman’s rabbit hound that has slipped his collar and pur- 
sues game in the closed or breeding season, are added to his never- 
ending daily activities. 


The Need for Training 


These, briefly, are just a few of the reasons why the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, cognizant of the increasing demands 
upon its field representatives, has decided to train young men who 
are interested in the work as a vocation, by providing an intensive 
course of instruction in game management and protection, over 
an eight and one-half months course of instruction, embodying 
every phase of this highly important work. 


Past experience has shown that an untrained man, charged with 
the responsibilities of a Game Protector or Refuge Keeper, is 
wholly unprepared to handle the many duties incumbent upon him. 
He has had to depend upon actual field experience, gained in most 
instances upon his own initiative in the absence of direct supervi- 
sion, to guide him through an important assignment. Naturally, he 
made mistakes, some rather costly, but many of which would have 
been avoided had the prospective officer been properly trained be- 
fore assuming the duties of his position. The old system of un- 
trained officers was as unfair to the citizens of Pennsylvania as it 
was to the officer himself. Something had to be done to correct 
this condition. 


The Training School 


The present training school, officially designated as “The Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission Training School,” is the Commission’s 
answer to the problem. It is now functioning in Jefferson County, 
where twenty-eight (28) carefully selected men are being trained 





properly to cope with conservation matters in this thickly-popu- 
lated State of Pennsylvania. Here men are being trained in every 
phase of the work of game administration, management and pro- 
tection, so that they need no longer enter blindly into a field of 
endeavor which has progressed to a high position in the life of the 
Commonwealth. Much is expected of a Game Protector today, and 
every effort is being made to prepare him to meet the challenge. 


Students to be admitted to the School are selected through a 
system of rigid mental and physical examinations; all applicants 
are subject to field investigation as to character and standing in 
the community, by qualified representatives of the Commission. An 
equal number of students is selected from each of the seven divi- 
sions of the State, provided sufficient applicants can qualify from 
each division. This assures representation in the School from every 
section of Pennsylvania. Under this merit system of selection, only 
those who are best fitted mentally and physically for the duties 
involved are taken into the service. 


Instruction and Training 


The Training School is situated in the Allegheny Mountains, 
2000 feet above sea level, on a tract of approximately 7000 acres of 
land, which is contiguous to 39000 additional acres of State owned 
game lands, thus affording virtually a laboratory in which to teach 
wildlife subjects. The institution is removed from the turmoil of a 
busy civilization, and is conducive toward revealing and develop- 
ing the best that the students are seeking to prepare themselves 
for vocational training in wildlife administration. In addition to the 
study of game and related laws, he is taught the art of self-defense 
through boxing and wrestling, the proper use of pistols, and the 
necessary care of his body through a system of physical education. 
Public speaking, tree identification, treatment of bites of venomous 
snakes, and typewriting are other practical forms of instruction. 
Game refuges have been inaugurated and are maintained by the 
student officers as a part of the training. In addition to the game 
management and food and cover development experimental plots 
are sowed and cultivated by the officers. Courses of instruction are 
given in plant propagation and grafting. Map reading and boun- 
dary line identification, as well as land acquisition procedure, are 
taught as a basis of the game refuge system. Artificial respiration 
and first aid are taught, so that the prospective officer can serve 
his fellow mankind in accident cases. The Commission has made 
every effort to include all types of practical training, and in this 
respect a brief course of instruction is also afforded the student 
when he is taught to properly use and sharpen tools. 


To supplement the School training, students are given seasonal 
courses of instruction in actual field training, during which they 
are assigned to accompany regular salaried officers for limited 
periods, and are given opportunities to put into practice the in- 
struction of the class room. This method gives the prospective 
officer both theory and practice in the vocation to which he is soon 
actively to enter. Then, after graduation, when he is appointed to 
a regular position, he assumes active duty with some degree of 
practical experience. 


The twenty-eight student officers now in training are splendid 
representatives of the manhood of Pennsylvania. They average 
5 feet 11 inches in height, and 162 pounds in weight. Having suc- 
cessfully run the full gauntlet of physical, mental and character 
examinations, they are well qualified to take up the multifarious 
duties of wildlife administration, and, as the “cream of the crop,” 
should give the sportsmen of the State the very best force of 
Game Protectors available. 


In the future, the sportsmen of Pennsylvania can expect to meet 
afield, in the person of a uniformed Game Commission represen- 
tative, an officer more thoroughly trained, physically and mentally, 
to ably and courteously handle any normal situation that may de- 
velop. He is there to serve you, and it is the fervent desire of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission that he do so with all the con- 
fidence and efficiency that a thorough training in the work must 
give. 
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Top: Left; the Hungarian Partridge once properly acclimated will fur- 
nish splendid sport for Pennsylvania nimrods. 


Center: Typical winter scene in Penn’s Woods. The hunter at the right 
is on the lookout for a squirrel which his companion is pointing at. 


Second Row: Left; releasing black bear; Treed! Around the base where 
the coon has taken refuge the dogs raise bedlam as the chase comes to 
an end, ’Possum at home—Photo by Maj. C. H. Brown. Coon photos by 
Allentown Chronicle and News. 


Bottom: Left; the squirrel hunter, Over a million of these popular mem- 
bers of the rodent family are taken annually in Pennsylwania. Raccoon 
treed by dogs shown in above photo during the annual Lehigh Valley 
Sportsman’s Hound Trials. What a dirty look he gives his pursuers. 


Bottom: View of Susquehanna River near Herndon, Penna, Right; a 
study in contrast near one of Pennsylvania’s Game Refuges. 


Top: Right; Chukar Partridges are being raised at the game farms in 
limited numbers. 


Center: Right; genuine wild turkeys in Raver’s Gap section of Bedford 
County. 
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Figure 1. Forest covered mountains interspersed with deep valleys comprise the Pennsylvania deer range. 


WINTER DEER LOSSES 


By RICHARD GERSTELL 


URING recent years winter deer losses have been suffered 

to a greater or lesser degree in practically all of those states 
where large deer populations have been built up by means of lim- 
ited hunting seasons, special protection of the females, and the 
establishment of refuge systems. 


The occurrence of such losses has been the subject of endless 
‘discussion and debate by all the various groups of persons inter- 
ested in one way or another in wildlife conservation. Countless 
theories as to the causes of the phenomenon have been advanced 
and equally numerous preventive remedies have been made public. 
The significant point is, however, that to the best of the writer’s 
knowledge, the exact mechanics of winter deer losses have to date 
never been studied in their various details as each is related to the 
other, and without the knowledge revealed by such study, it would 
appear only foolhardy to prescribe procedure designed to elimi- 
nate winter deer losses as we have come to know them. 

Cognizant of the fact just mentioned, and mindful of the various 
causes to which the loss of deer in winter has been ascribed, the 
writer two years ago undertook a series of comprehensive field 
studies combined with a set of controlled experiments designed to 
discover the detailed mechanics involved in winter deer losses. 
The methods employed in the work and the results obtained there- 
from are briefly discussed in the paragraphs which follow. In his 
perusal the reader must bear in mind the fact that the studies 
relate only to conditions as actually observed in the mountainous 
sections of Pennsylvania and that they may not be identical with 


those common to all other states, though a close parallel is probable. 

For the most part, the Pennsylvania deer range consists of the 
second-growth forest areas which cover the mountainous sections 
of the State (Figure 1). These stands consist largely of those hard- 
wood species common to the beech-birch-maple and oak-pine for- 
est types. The flat mountain tops and the steep, rocky side-hills 
are limited almost entirely to the plants just mentioned, but 
bordering the streams which flow along the valley floors, hemlocks, 
laurel and rhododendron form dense expanses of evergreen coverts 
(Figure 2). 

During the late spring, summer and early fall, the deer are 
spread more or less evenly through the forest areas, some prefer- 
ring the rolling plateau lands, others feeding and resting almost 
entirely on the steep hillsides. and the remainder living for the 
most part along the watercourses. 

In the late fall and early winter the deer begin to congregate in 
bands, ranging throughout the woodland areas. This gregarious 
habit forms the first factor encountered in the mechanics of winter 
deer losses. It may either favorably or unfavorably be acted upon 
by a second factor, namely, climatic conditions. A comparatively 
mild winter, such as that of 1936-37, will not influence the range 
of the winter deer bands appreciably. Several stormy days may 
cause them to seek the evergreen cover of the valley floors, but as 
soon as the weather breaks, they will again be found roaming and 
foraging on the hillsides and mountain tops. On the other hand, 
a severe winter, like that encountered in 1935-36, results in extreme 
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concentrations of the entire deer population along the points of 
lowest elevation (Figure 3). In such instances, the open hardwood 
stands common to the mountain sides and tops offer no shelter 
from the elements and the deep snows make travel most difficult. 
Accordingly, the animals remain in the evergreen thickets and 
there, confined to a small fraction of that which is their natural 
range under more favorable conditions and throughout other sea- 
sons of the year, they are soon confronted by the food supply 
factor. 

To gain some insight into the exact extent of range limitation 
and population concentration during a severe winter, it is impera- 
tive that we know just what may take place on a given area under 
such conditions. A chart (Figure 4) is presented herewith which 
shows in graphic form the actual limitation of deer range which 
took place on a tract of land in central Pennsylvania during the 
winter of 1935-36. 

The area in question approximated 1035 acres of typical moun- 
tain deer range. The land elevations ranged from about 1585 to 
1920 feet above sea level. The mountain-tops and side-hills were 
covered with hardwood growth from twenty to thirty years of 
age, while the stream bottoms contained dense stands of young 
hemlock interspersed with laurel and rhododendron thickets, and 
an occasional open field. Of the total area, approximately 304 
acres, or about 29%, provided favorable winter deer range for 
periods of severe weather. 

Estimates based on rough field censuses placed the total deer 
population of the area during the early fall at 86 animals, includ- 
ing 33 adults, 21 yearlings and 32 fawns. During the open hunting 
season, which allowed for the killing of both antlered and antlerless 
deer under certain conditions, 3 adults, 5 yearlings and 7 fawns 
were killed, giving a late December population believed to approxi- 
mate 70 animals, more or less evenly spread over the entire area. 
The population density was, therefore, approximately one deer to 
every 14.5 acres of land. 

By the middle of February, it was found that the entire herd of 
animals had concentrated in one small part of the potential winter 
range heretofore mentioned. There the animals remained, showing 
little or no desire to move except on warm sunny days when they 
ranged a short distance up the surrounding hillsides. The area 
included in the utilized range comprised roughly 110 acres, which 
represented only 36% of the potential winter range and only 11% 
of the total summer range of which it was, of course, a part. 

From the figures given above, computation proves the winter 
concentration density to have been approximately one deer to 
every one and one-half acres of land. In other words, that small 
section of the total range being considered was supporting, during 
its period of least productivity, a deer population density nearly 
ten times as heavy as that which it supported during the summer 
when its productivity was greatest. Also, the density in question 
was three times as heavy as it would have been had the herd 
utilized the entire potential winter range. 
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Figure 4. 


The fact that a group of deer will often continue to remain in 
one small area until all available food has been eaten and the 
majority of its members have perished while there is an abundance 
of food readily accessible not a mile distant is a mystery. Such 
partial use of the potential winter range is a discouraging prob- 
lem. Possibly it is the result of an almost complete absence of the 
larger mammalian predators, as it seems logical to suppose that 
a greater number of wildcats and similar forms might tend to 
keep the larger herds of deer split up, and so force them to utilize 
a greater portion of the potential winter range. 

Once an excessive number of deer have permanently moved into 
a given winter range, there follows a rapid decimation of that 
range. A deer line (Figure 5), frequently appears within the first 
two or three weeks, and shortly thereafter the browsing becomes 
so heavy that much plant life is never able to recover from it. The 





Figure 2. Hemlock, laurel and rhododendron Figure 3. Severe weather drives the deer 


thicket along a small mountain stream. 


Figure 5. The deer line in hemlock grove. 


from hillsides down into the valley floors. 
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Figure 6. Extensively browsed rhododendron. 


rhododendron is chewed off at points where it is the thickness of 
man’s little finger (Figure 6); the devil’s club and sumac are com- 
pletely denuded of their bark; while various hardwood forms are 
eaten down just as far as the deer can break them off by chewing 
and pulling at them (Figure 7). 


At the same time the forage plants are being destroyed, the deer 
themselves are suffering the effects of malnutrition, brought about 
by the lack of sufficient food materials of high quality. It is not 
long before practically all greens are eaten off just as high as the 
deer can reach (Figure 8), and by early February there are occa- 
sionally found a few fawns which have perished from actual star- 
vation and lie dead with stomachs completely empty. Just after 
the middle of February, numerous animals are found in the last 
stages of a lingering death when they are too weak to rise from 
their beds (Figure 9). During the last few days of February and 
the first days of March, the losses come most rapidly. Weak and 
emaciated animals, young and old, readily fall victims of pneu- 
monia, exposure and parasitism. These animals, however, quite 
possibly could have escaped such fate had they been able to main- 
tain a better general condition through the presence of an abun- 
dance of nutritious foods. 

Under conditions such as those just described it would be only 
natural to suppose that far more immature than mature animals 
would succumb to the rigors faced. Certainly the older and larger 
deer can reach higher to obtain food when scarce. Also, they are 
better able to tear off, chew and digest coarser materials than are 
the younger individuals, and probably they are physically able to 
withstand various attacks to which the young must succumb. The 
supposition just stated is supported by the age tabulation statistics 
covering thirty-two hundred and forty winter killed deer. Of that 
figure, 2883, or 89%, were fawns; 259, or 8%, were yearlings; 


while 98, or 3%, were mature specimens (Figure 10). 


Post mortem examination of approximately 350 winter killed 
deer brought to light two most important facts. First, it was noted 
that roughly 80% of the food material found in the stomachs con- 
sisted of the edible portions of four plants, hemlock, laurel, rho- 
dodendron and quaking aspen. Of these forms, hemlock needles 
and laurel leaves were by far the most abundant both in occur- 
rence and amount. Secondly, the studies indicated that the death 
of the various individuals was probably the combined result of the 
interaction of several factors. The absence of large amounts of 
high quality food materials undoubtedly led to the general emacia- 
tion of the animals as observed, and once having reached such a 
low point of resistance, the great majority of the deer fell prey to 
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pneumonia, while others appeared to have perished simply from 
exposure to extreme climatic conditions when in poor general 
condition, and a very few apparently were unable in their weak. 
ened state to withstand parasitism by the nose-fly and the lung 


worm. 


In considering the deaths mentioned above, one all important 
fact stands out namely, that if the available food supply had been 
of such quality and quantity as to keep the deer in better genera} 
condition, they would in all probability not have been victimized by 
pneumonia, exposure or parasites. 

Limitation of the deer range by extreme climatic conditions, 
complete exhaustion of the food supply in localized areas, and the 
general degradation of the deer as already discussed were readily 
observed by detailed field study, but it required carefully controlled 
experimentation to explain the majority of the observations made, 
and even after two years of the work many pertinent questions 


yet remain to be answered. 


For this work a series of wire pens approximately twenty by 
thirty feet in size were employed. These were so arranged that the 
experimental animals, which were picked according to their “tame- 
ness” and “ability to be handled,” could be driven through runways 
to a feed shed where, standing on the enlarged platform of a beam 
scale, they could be accurately weighed whenever desired (Figure 
11). The available food supply was under absolute control and 
accurate temperature records were kept during the periods of ex- 


perimentation. 


The experiments concluded to date have indicated a number of 
probable facts which further research will quite likely establish 
beyond all doubt. The only apparent basis for criticism of the con- 
clusions here drawn arises from the fact that a comparatively small 
number of animals were available for experimentation, and that 
certain physiological reactions evidenced by captive deer may not 
be duplicated by animals in the wild state. Certainly the results 
obtained from the work have shown full well the crying need for 
additional and far more detailed work of the same type. 


Realizing that climatic conditions and the available food supply 
were two of the principal underlying factors involved in winter 
deer losses, it was only natural to seek to learn the outstanding 
effects varied temperatures and diets may have upon the general 
physical condition of a deer. This is most easily discovered by 
making a detailed study of the effects of these two factors upon 
the weight of a deer, because changes in the general physical con- 
dition of a given individual are usually evidenced by variations in 


that animal’s body weight. 
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Figure 7. Samples of plants browsed by deer, Nos, 1 and 2—Aspen; 
No. 3—Apple; Nos. 4 and 5—Maple. Note teeth marks at arrow points. 
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Figure 8. The deer line in late winter. 


Studies of the type just mentioned have brought out a number 
of interesting and significant points. First of all, it has been noted 
that regardless of food and temperature conditions, the great ma- 
jority of, but not all, deer over six months of age reach the lowest 
point in their annual weight curve usually during the last week in 
February of a given year. A daily weight chart (Figure 12) for a 
yearling buck made during the winter of 1937 is typical of eight 
such records compiled during the winters of 1935-36 and 1936-37. 
In this instance, the minimum point in the annual weight curve 
occurred on February 26. With the knowledge now at hand, it is 
impossible to explain this phenomenon, but its occurrence doubt- 
less accounts for the fact that the greatest number of winter deer 
deaths takes place between February 20 and March 5 of any given 
year. 

Secondly, it was found that under similar temperature conditions, 
the weight of a deer varies according to the quality of the food 
materials eaten. When offered only laurel, which in itself we know 
to be a starvation diet, a rapid loss of weight invariably results. 
With a diet consisting solely of aspen browse, a more gradual re- 
duction is shown, while ideal food materials will under similar 
temperatures result in a slight gain in weight. The reactions just 
discussed may be clearly seen by a study of the tables presented 
herewith (Figure 13). 


VARIATION OF DEER WEIGHTS UNDER SIMILAR TEMPERATURES 
AND VARIED FOOD SUPPLIES 
Deer No. 1—Male Fawn 
FEED: LAUREL FEED: STANDARD 


FEED: STANDARD FEED: ASPEN 


HORSE CHOW BROWSE HORSE CHOW BROWSE 
Mean Mean Mean Mean 
Date Temp. Weight Date Temp. Weight Date Temp. Weight Date Temp. Weight 
March 12 30 53% #£Jan. 24 27 58 March 11 28 52% Feb. 7 33 54% 
March 13 35 54% Jan. 25 44 57% Mareh 12 30 53% Feb. 8 33 54% 
March 14 36 53 Jin. 26 36 56% Mareh 13 35 54% Feb. 9 40 54% 
March 15 33 53% #£=Jan.27 33 54% March 14 36 53 Feb. 10 29 52% 
March 16 34 53% #£=Jan.28 29 53% #£=March15 33 53% Feb. 11 28 50% 
Mareh 17 38 53% #£Jan. 29 42 52% #$=$®-March16 34 53% Feb. 12 31 50% 
March 18 37 54 Jan. 30 34 52 March 17 38 53% Feb. 13 39 50% 


Av. Mean Temp, 34.7 Av. Mean Temp. 35.0 Av. Mean Temp. 33.4 Av. Mean Temp. 33.3 
Change in Weight +%4 Change in Weight—6 Change in Weight + %4 Change in Weight —44 


Deer No. 2—Female Fawn 
FEED: LAUREL & 


FEED: STANDARD RHODODENDRON FEED: STANDARD FEED: ASPEN 


HORSE CHOW BROWSE HORSE CHOW BROWSE 
Mean Mean Mean Mean 

Date Temp. Weight Date Temp. Weight Date Temp. Weight Date Temp. Weight 
March 11 28 47% Feb. 7 3 661 Mareh 12 30 47% Jan. 24 27 52% 
March 12 30 47% Feb. 8 33 50 March 13 35 48% Jan. 25 44 51% 
March 13 35 48% Feb. 9 40 49 March 14 36 47% Jan. 26 36 50% 
March 14 36 47% Feb. 10 29 48% #£=Marech15 33 48 Jan. 27 33 50 
March 15 33 48 Feb. 11 28 47% =Marech16 34 48% Jan. 28 29 49% 
March 16 34 48% Feb. 12 31 46% Mareh 17 38 48% Jan. 29 30 48% 
March 17 38 48% Feb. 13 39 46% #£‘March18 37 48% Jan. 30 34 48% 


Av. Mean Temp. 33.4 Av. Mean Temp. 33.3 Av. Mean Temp. 34.7 
Change in Weight +-1 Change in Weight —4%4 Change in Weight +1 


Av. Mean Temp. 35.0 
Change in Weight —414 


Deer No. 3—Male Fawn 


FEED: LAUREL FEED: STANDARD FEED: RHANWANENDRON 
BROWSE HORSE CHOW BROWSE 
Mean Mean Mean 
Date Temp. Weight Date Temp. Weight Date Temp. Weight 
Jan.17 27 50% March 12 30 47 Feb. 14 36 48 
Jan. 18 38 50% March 13 35 47% Feb. 15 86 47% 
Jan.19 37 50% March14 36 45% Feb. 16 30 46% 
Jan. 20 3 48 March 15 33 47 Feb. 17 34 46 
Jan, 21 33 49 March 16 34 47% Feb. 18 31 45% 
Jan.22 38 47% March 17 38 47% Feb. 19 38 44% 
Jan.23 34 46% March 18 37 48 Feb. 20 43 45 


Av. Mean Temp. 34.0 
Change in Weight —3% 


Av. Mean Temp. 34.7 
Change in Weight +1 


Av. Mean Temp. 35.4 
Change in Weight —3 
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Figure 9. Yearling doe in the last stages of Figure 10. Occasionally mature animals lie 
a lingering death. 


starved to death with stomachs completely 
empty. This doe carried two buck fawns. 


Deer No. 4—Male Yearling 
FEED: LAUREL, 


FEED: STANDARD RHODODENDRON & 


HORSE CHOW HEMLOCK BROWSE 
Mean Mean 

Date Temp. Weight Date Temp. Weight 
March 10 31 109 Feb. 7 33 111 
Mareh 11 28 109% Feb. 8 33 110% 
March 12 30 108% Feb. 9 40 108% 
March 13 35 109% Feb. 10 29 107% 
March 14 36 108% Feb. 11 28 106% 
March 15 33 109% Feb. 12 31 105% 
March 16 34 109% Feb. 13 39 106% 


Av. Mean Temp. 32.9 Av. Mean Temp. 33.3 

Change in Weight +% Change in Weight —4% 
The feeds of the various Analysis of Standard Chow The horse feed used in 
types indicated were con- Sa F bd ¥ experiments was a stand 
stantly kept in front of Cectcbpansion Sitaeams Pie market brand containing 
the animals in unlimited Extract, 56% and Fibre cracked corn, barley, oats, 
amounts, while water was 11%. F alfalfa meal, molasses and 
also available at all times. i other essentials of a bal- 

anced ration. 
Figure 13. 

Thirdly, it was observed that average mean temperatures ap- 
proximating 40 degrees above zero on the Fahrenheit scale appar- 
ently represent the critical point of reaction as far as deer weights 
are concerned. In this respect it was found that when the average 
mean temperature exceeds forty degrees and the quality of the 
food supply is average or better, the general weight reaction 
among immature animals is toward a comparatively rapid increase. 
On the other hand, when the average mean temperatures are be- 
low forty degrees, the weight curve of immature individuals with 
ideal foods tends to follow the temperature curve, but the weight 
curve of all young stock on anything other than ideal foods tends 


toward a general decrease (Figure 14). 

In this respect, it was noted that during weeks when the aver- 
age mean temperatures were considerably below freezing, as was 
the case during the winter of 1935-36, regardless of the amount and 
quality of the foods offered, all experimental animals lost weight 


(Continued on page 29) 





Figure 11. Experimental deer pens with small scale shed. 
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BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF THE NEW GAME LAWS 





Looking on while Governor George H. Earle signs the new Game Code. Right to left: Major Nicholas Biddle, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission; The Honorable Edgar A. Schrope, Chairman of the House Game Committee, who sponsored the bill; 
Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Commission, and Judd C. Turner, Assistant Director. 


ENNSYLVANIA’S Revised Game Code, approved by Governo: 

Earle on June 3, 1937 (Act No. 316), was an administrative 
measure sponsored by Hon. Edgar A. Schrope of Schuylkill 
County, Chairman of the House Game Committee, and staunchly 
supported by the Governor and the Pennsylvania [I ederation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. This revised statute can truly be said to be “a 
sportsman’s law” because of the very active part the sportsmen o! 
Pennsylvania took in drafting and passing it. 

The new modernized and simplified code as a whole is a big 
improvement over the old law. Obsolete provisions were eliminated 
and new features were added to cope with present day conditions, 
which will materially benefit both sportsmen and landowners. The 
wording of the entire code has been improved in an effort to make 
the meaning of the law clear to all concerned. 


Among the new features are provisions which will: 


(a) Provide greater safety for hunters and landowners, with 
suitable punishment for those who use firearms carelessly 
while hunting, and require reports of all hunting accidents 
within seventy-two hours; 

(b) Outlaw the drunken hunter as we have the drunken driver; 

(c) Assure new and more effective protection to farm property, 
in an effort to stop vandalism while hunting; and 

(d) Supply the Game Commission with the necessary machinery 
to advance its new farm-game refuge and wild-game rearing 
programs rapidly; also to encourage farmers to help produce 
more small game. 


This Revised Game Code is looked upon as the beginning of 
another important epoch in the history of Pennsylvania game 
management. It is broad in scope and liberal in policy. It liber- 
alizes the former hunting regulations for the-good sportsman, and 
will act as a curb to those who have no regard for the rights of 
others, or obey no law other than their own. Among the important 
changes in the revised law are the following: 


HUNTING LICENSE REQUIREMENTS 

License Issuance—Heretofore hunting licenses were issued mostly 
by County Treasurers. Now they will be issued by agents appointed 
throughout the Commonwealth by the Department of Revenue, in- 
cluding County Treasurers. Positive identification must be estab- 
lished before a license may be issued to stop the issuance of li- 
censes to persons not legally entitled to them. Agents who issue 
licenses carelessly or negligently will be recalled. 

Minimum Age—Persons between twelve (12) years and sixteen 
(16) years may be issued a hunting license only upon presentation 
of a written request from the father, mother, or legally constituted 
guardian, and must be accompanied by a parent or guardian, or 
some other immediate member of the family twenty-one (21) years 
of age or older, except when hunting on the premises whereon 
such person resides. Heretofore licenses could not be issued to per- 
sons under fourteen (14) years of age. 

Fees—Resident hunter's licenses cost $2.00; non-resident hunter's 
licenses $15.00, regardless of the fees charged by other states. 

Seizures—Licenses and tags may be seized by officers of the 
Game Commission when the owners are apprehended violating any 
game law or any rules or regulations of the Commission, but may 
be returned to the owner if the Executive Director of the Commis- 
sion is satisfied that revocation should not be recommended to the 
Commission, 

License Revocations—The power to revoke hunting licenses has 
been broadened to accomplish the objectives of the new code, espe- 
cially to afford more protection against vandalism on the farms. 
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d Reports—A report of the game killed, on the form 

Game io each Troense, must now be mailed to the Commission 

aot later than January 15 following the date of issuance. Penalty 

$2.00 instead of $20.00 as heretofore. This requirement will be 

—— i Fail to sign a license before using it sub 

f License—Tl allure sign >- 

jeste the owner to a fine of $1.00 instead of $5.00 as heretofore. This 
requirement will be enforced. ; 

Displaying Tag—Tags must now be displayed and attached to the 

outer garment on the middle of the back. Suspension on a cord is 


unlawful. 
SPECIAL PERMITS 


wise indicated below, all special permits may be is- 
Unless oo residents of the Commonwealth who are twenty-one 
(21) years old or older. Permits which the Commission may now 
issue are as follows: 
Collecting Permits are reduced to two classes: (a) Persons of 
known scientific attainment in either ornithology or mammalogy. 
hether residents of the Commonwealth or not; and (b) Agents of 
public museums, whether residents of the Commonwealth or not. 
Fee $5.00. Permits formerly issued to teachers of ornithology are 
no longer available. a 
cider Permits may be issued to persons who have serve 
a Taxular apprenticeship for four (4) months or more. The Com 
mission is given authority to set up a system of examinations to 
determine the fitness of applicants for such permits (This has been 
done. Ask the Commission for further details). Fee $25.00. 


so ler’s Permits for residents who have permanently resided 
in’ the Commonwealth for the preceding twelve (12) months or 
more, $10.00; special permits for employes of resident fur-dealers, 
$5.00; non-residents, $50.00. The former $5.00 independent fur-deal- 
er’s license has been eliminated. 


Commercial Game Propagating Permits $5.00. The former require- 
ment that small game commercial propagating pens be entirely 
covered over has been eliminated. Enclosures may now either be 
covered over or surrounded by a tight woven wire fence, with a 
mesh not larger than two (2”) inches and not less than six (6’) feet 
high. No small game may be killed by shooting within such en- 
closure except during the regular open season and under the same 
limitations as applying to wild-reared game. 

Regulated Shooting Grounds Permits may now be issued at $25.00 
for the first 100 acres, and $5.00 for each additional 100 acres or 
fraction thereof. This practice, formerly conducted under propagat- 
ing licenses, now is closely regulated by new provisions in the law 
and regulations of the Commission. ne 

Operators of regulated shooting grounds must release a minimum 
of 100 pheasants, chukar partridges, or mallard or black ducks, and 
must supply public hunting grounds adjacent equal to one-half of 
the area in the regulated shooting grounds, unless prior to the 
opening season the permitee turns over to the Commission twenty- 
five (25%) per cent of the birds propagated or purchased for shoot- 
ing purposes. . 

Holders of such permits may shoot pheasants, chukar partridges 
and mallard or black ducks thereon, without regard to sex or num- 
ber, during the season beginning at the same time as the general 
statewide open season and expiring December 31, so long as they 
do not kill more than certain percentages stipulated in the law. All 
birds killed on regulated shooting grounds must be tagged with 
special seals supplied by the Commission. 


Ferret and Fitch Possession Permits $5.00 for each animal; breed- 
ers and dealer’s permits, $25.00. 

Fur Farming Permits for commercial purposes, $5.6@. 

Roadside Menagerie Permits, $5.00. 

Field Trial Permits good for five (5) days, $5.@@. Not required 
during training period from August 20 to March 31. Special permits 
required between April 1 and April 15. 

Retriever Trial Permits, a new feature in the law, available Octo- 
ber 15 to December 31, inclusive, Sundays excepted. Fee $10.00 per 
day. 

Fox Hunting Club Permits, a new feature in the law, for fox 
hunting clubs or individuals owning and hunting organized packs 
of twenty (20) or more hounds, to hunt from the 20th day of 
August to the 3lst day of Marcn next following. Fee $50.00. 


NEW GAME ANIMALS AND GAME BIRDS 


Raccoons are now listed as game animals only, and may not be 
taken with traps except in counties and during such periods as 
may be designated by the Commission. 


Woodchucks, commonly known as groundhogs, are added to the 
list of game animals, and may be taken only by the same methods 
as apply to rabbits, squirrels, etc. 

Doves are now classified as game birds, but no open season in 
1937. (See seasons and bag limits on page 24.) 


STATUS OF FUR-BEARERS 


The raccoon was eliminated from the list of fur-bearing animals, 
and the Commission is given the right to remove skunks from the 
list of fur-bearing animals in any county, or part thereof. 

Steel traps may not be set closer than five (5’) feet from any 
hole or den which may be occupied by a fur-bearing animal or 
predator; muskrats and beavers may not be taken by shooting; 
nor may any fur-bearing animal or predatory animal be taken 
through the use of snares, poison, explosives, chemicals, steel traps 
with teeth or with a jaw-spread exceeding six and one (6%”) 
inches in any direction; nor may tur-bearing animals be smoked 
out or dug out of any den or house, nor may den trees be cut. The 
former size restriction on deadfalls has been removed. 

See the law for special regulations relative to taking beavers 
and tagging requirements. Tags costing twenty-five (25c) cents 
each, available from the Commission or any of its regular field 
officers, must be attached to all shipments of raw furs going to 
other states. 


UNPROTECTED BIRDS 


_ The list of unprotected birds was reduced, the birds now on this 
list being: The Blue Jay, the English Sparrow, the European Star- 
ling, the Kingfisher, the Goshawk, the Sharp-shinned Hawk, the 
Cooper’s Hawk, the Great-horned Owl, the Snowy Owl, and the 
Crow. The Commission may add any bird to the list of unprotected 
birds in any part of the Commonwealth. Any person may kill any 


eagle, hawk, owl, turkey, vulture, or heron when caught in the 
act, or immediately thereafter, of destroying domestic livestock, 
poultry, game or other protected birds, their nests or young, or 
fish in private rearing ponds. 


GENERAL HUNTING REGULATIONS 


Possession of Game—The former 30-day possession limit of game 
after the close of the open season is still in effect. Persons desir- 
ing to retain lawfully killed game for a longer period may apply 
to the Commission for a permit, issued without charge, to possess 
such game for an additional six (6) months. 

Live Raccoons when lawfully taken during the open season may 
be retained indefinitely if a permit, issued without charge, is ob- 
tained from the Commission within five (5) days after the close of 
the season. Propagating Permits required to propagate raccoons. 
Raccoons legally taken during the open season may be sold at any 
time for release or propagating purposes. 


Hunting Hours for all game 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. daily during 
the open season, except Sundays, instead of the former confusing 
requirements. The Commission may delay the opening hour on the 
first day of any season. Raccoons may be hunted day or night, ex- 
cept Sundays, the daily bag limit including all animals taken from 
12:00 o’clock noon of one day to 12:00 o’clock noon of the day 
following. 


Magazine Shotguns—No automatic firearms may be used to take 
wild birds or animals of any kind, and magazine shotguns, except 
when hunting large game, shal] not contain more than three (3) 
shells at one time in the magazine and chamber combined. For 
safety’s sake it is recommended that a plug be inserted in the 
magazine so that it will not hold more than two (2) shells. This 
also will prevent unintentional violations of the law. 


Prohibited Unlawful Devices—lIt is unlawful to kill game from 
an automobile or vehicle, or a boat or craft propelled by mechan- 
ical power; or to use any bait, hay, grain, or other food to entice 
game; or to use any snare, set-gun, net, bird lime, deer lick, pit- 
fall, turkey blind or turkey pen, or any artificial light to take 
game. This provision does not prohibit baiting traps for fur-bear- 
ers, predators, or raccoons, nor prevent the trapping of raccoons in 
open counties, or the use of artificial lights in taking raccoons. 


Calling turkeys is legalized by the new law. Don’t pull the trig- 
ger without seeing clearly the game you are shooting at. Help in- 
os. the wild turkey stock by killing gobblers only wherever 
possible. 


Hunting Parties—No party of more than five (5) may hunt small 
game. Heretofore parties of three (3) or more were required to 
maintain a roster while hunting big game. Such roster is now re- 
quired only for groups of five (5) or more. The captain must carry 
a copy of the roster while hunting. Another copy must be posted 
at the headquarters or camp, so as to be plainly visible for inspec- 
tion from the outside, and so posted for thirty (30) days after the 
close of the open season. One copy of such roster must be for- 
warded to the Commission within fifteen (15) days after the close 
of the open season for big game, Forms available from the Game 
Commission. 


Tagging Big Game—Heretofore the law required the tagging of 
big game killed within six (6) hours. Now such tagging must be 
done within four (4) hours, using the tag supplied with the license. 

Killing Game by Mistake—Heretofore persons killing game by 
mistake could make affidavit and deposit the entire penalty within 
twenty-four (24) hours, and later the Commission was authorized 
to return half of it. Now only half the penalty provided for the 
illegal killing of any big game animal and two-fifths of the penalty 
for the illegal killing of any other bird or animal must be so de- 
posited with a representative of the Commission. The person killing 
such bird or animal shall remove the entrails and deliver the 
carcass to a Game Protector, and make a sworn statement concern- 
ing the mistake. 


Transporting Game—The law relative to the transportation and 
marking of game for transportation has not been changed. Game 
must either be carried openly without cover, or when carried in 
baggage or box the receptacie must have attached the name and 
address of the person owning it, the license and county numbers, 
the county wherein killed, and the number of each species of game 
contained therein. 


Game Sold For Food—Deer and rabbits killed in another State or 
Nation may be sold for human consumption. All other wild game, 
except raccoons, may not be sold. Foreign game imported for hu- 
man consumption must now be tagged with seals obtained from 
the Commission at a cost of five (5c) cents each. The sale of game 
raised under a commercial propagating permit, when properly 
tagged, is lawful. 


Dogs Chasing Elk or Deer—Heretofore any dog which chased an 
elk or deer for a half mile or more could be killed, and subjected 
its owner to a penalty. The new law authorizes such killing only 
when the dog is in such close pursuit as to endanger the life of the 
deer or elk, and does not subject the owner to a penalty unless 
found in the act of killing a deer or elk, or an affidavit is made 
that the dog is in the habit of pursuing deer or elk, or did kill or 
injure such animals. This provision of the former law was modified 
to liberalize fox and bobcat hunting. 


Training Season—The dog training season now runs from August 
20 to the end of March, Sundays included, unless curtailed by the 
Commission. Heretofore the training season ended the last day of 
February. Raccoon dogs may be trained to midnight, and rabbit 
dogs to 9:00 P. M., instead of all night and 10:00 P. M., respectively, 
as under the old law. 

No dogs may be permitted to chase wild birds or animals of any 
kind between the 1st day of April and the 19th day of August, in- 
clusive, The Commission is authorized to allow fox chasing in any 
county throughout the year except for a sixty (60) day period. 


Releasing Cats Uniawful—tThe old law prohibiting the releasing 
of any fox, wildcat, mink, weasel, ferret or fitch brought into the 
State from another state or country, or reared in captivity, has 
been extended to prohibit releasing any domestic cat within the 
State, in an effort to stop the former practice of dropping unwanted 
cats along the public highways. Penalty $25.00. 

Killing Game Destroying Property—This portion of the law has 
been continued, but considerably modified and restricted. Ask the 
Commission for full details if interested. 


Disputes Over Ownership of Game—lIn case of a dispute over the 
ownership of the carcass of game a disinterested person, other than 


(Continued on page 31) 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION OFFICIAL 1937 OPEN SEASONS 
AND BAG LIMITS FOR GAME AND FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


Below is a summary of the open seasons and bag limits established by resolution of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, under date of July 7, 1937, in accordance with 
the provisions of Sections 501 and 601 of the Act of Assembly, approved June 3, 1937. 
Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. The shooting 
hours daily are 7 a. m. to 5 p. m., except Waterfowl and Coots 7 a. m. to 4 p. m. On 
November 1 no hunting before 9 a. m., which also is the opening hour on the first day 
of the seasons for male deer and for trapping raccoons and fur-bearing animals. Rac- 
coons may be hunted at night. The daily raccoon limit covers animals taken noon to 
noon. 


UPLAND GAME Bag Limits 
(Small game possession limit 2 days’ bag) Day Season Open Seasons 
Ruffed re Ganka O Rae SEE et 4-18 5 ania 2 6 
Bobwhite Quail, Gambel Quail, Valley Quail ie 
a i A AS 4 12( Nov. 1-Nov. 13 
PEE CISNUPEEIDE OF VALYING). ...00.cc0.cececsveccoccssecssvoseseses 2 8) 
Wild Turkey (see counties closed listed below)*.... 1 1) 
Ringneck Pheasants, males onlly...................:ssccceesceees 2 at 
oso k ollses Becca cecckgsesahiBighietvannios vicenve Unlimited? Nov. 1-Nov. 25 
Rabbits, Cottontail .................. EEE ISI ST 4 20) 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6 20 
ES ESSERE SRS NE Unlimited Nov. 1-Aug. 15, 1938 
Woodchucks (commonly called Groundhogs)**...... Unlimited Nov. 1-Sept. 15, 1938 
Raccoons, all counties by individual or hunting party 2 10 Nov. 1-Dec. 31 
Raccoons, by trapping, in counties listed below*** 10 Dec. 1-Dec. 31 
Bear, over one year old by individual.....................- 1 1 Nov. 15-Nov. 20 
Bear, over one year old by hunting party of six 
sil cipsopesenes 2 2 Nov. 15-Nov. 20 
Deer, antlerless, in certain counties***™*.................... 1 1 Nov. 25-Nov. 27 
Deer, male with 2 or more points to 1 antler........ ] 1 Nov. 29-Dec. 11 
Deer, male as above, by hunting party of six or 
Nee es ol esnpuiiapenbbacbinbuseeesiicuense 6 6 Nov. 29-Dec. 11 


No open season—Reeves Pheasants, Hungarian and Chukar Partridges, Doves, Elk 
and cub Bears. 


MIGRATORY GAME 
(Possession limit one day’s bag) 


ON A OTTO TATA 15 Unlimited) —— 

> a a Te 15 Unlimiteds SePt- 1-Nov. 30 
Nee a a csc csincronai 4 Unlimited Oct. 1-Oct. 31 
EPDM IRENE » DUNO M5 S cs cceivwnibiapvkasaccbatnbascsscncssbsveie 15 Unlimited) 

Wild Ducks (Some species closed)............sseseeseee 10 Unlimited | Nov. 1-Nov. 30 
Wild Geese (Brant closed )..........cccccccccsssscsssccssssssssscccess 5 Unlimited{ ~ es 

RIN ss  oobimbaeebubinennneanentnass 25 Unlimited 


(Ask Game Commission, Harrisburg, for full Federal Regulations.) 


FUR-BEARERS (Traps not to be set before 9 A. M. the first day of the open 
trapping season for any fur-bearing animals or for Raccoons in open counties) 


en RIN OI ois otstnsinsenncndsbannphoncens Unlimited Nov. 15-Feb. 28, 1938 
PEMME LEY SEBO DII ULI ) -ocoocereeveneecsovsvsrccenecescssosccoeves Unlimited Dec. 1-Feb. 28, 1938 
Beavers (by trapping only) in counties listed 

nail OF TESTES EASE ONE eRe 3. Feb. 15-Feb. 28, 1938 


NO OPEN SEASON—Otters. 


*No open season on Wild Turkeys during 1937 in Clarion, Clearfield, Forest, 
Schuylkill, Venango and Warren Counties. 


**The season is now open on woodchucks until Sept. 15. Closed Sept. 16 to Oct. 31. 


***Counties open to Raccoon trapping: Bradford, Cameron, Carbon, Centre, Clarion, 
Clearfield, Clinton, Columbia, Crawford, Elk, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lackawanna, 
Luzerne, Lyccming, McKean, Monroe, Pike, Potter, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Tioga, 
Union, Venango, Warren, Wayne and Wyoming. Traps not to be set or staked out 
before 9 A. M. the first day. 


****Special open season for the killing of a limited number of Deer without visible 
antlers or horns, without regard to sex or size or weight, by special permit costing 
$2.00 in certain counties. Detailed information concerning number of permits which 
will be issued in counties declared open, when they will be available for issuance, etc., 
may be secured direct from the Commission at Harrisburg. 

*****Counties open to Beaver trapping: Bradford, Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, 


Clinton, Columbia, Elk, Jefferson, Lycoming, McKean, Montour, Northumberland, 
Potter, Snyder, Sullivan, Tioga and Union. Write Commission for detailed information. 














SEASONS—NEW LAWS EXPLAINED 


Resolutions covering the open seasons and 
bag limits listed on the opposite chart, as well 
as other new policies adopted by the Com- 
mission at its July meeting are herewith 
briefed for the convenience of our readers. 

In the first place a more liberal season 
was declared on small game with the excep- 
tion of grouse and quail. The Commission 
felt justified in granting this extended hunt- 
ing period because of the unusually mild 
winter last year and subsequent excellent 
breeding season this spring. 

* ok * 

It was decided also to permit the trapping 
of raccoons in certain counties. These coun- 
ties are listed under the regulations opposite. 

* * * 


Large game hunters will be particularly 
gratified on the new regulation on the bear 
season which increases the camp limit from 
one to two. Under the one to a camp limit a 
second bear was forfeited to the Commis- 
sion. 

” a * 

The Commission deemed it desirable to 
declare another beaver season in certain 
counties (see regulations on next page). 

* * ok 

The 9:00 o’clock opening hour for small 
game and for buck deer was made effective 
again this season in view of the tremendous 
popularity this safety first gesture invoked 
last season. 

. * * 

3ecause of the preponderance of antlerless 
deer in certain counties a short season of 
three days, November 25 to 27, inclusive, was 
declared on these animals in 54 counties of 
the Commonwealth, under a special license 
costing $2.00. The number of deer which 
may be removed from each county is based 
entirely upon the condition of the herd in 
that area. Three permits will be issued for 
each deer to be removed. 

Antlerless deer may be taken without re- 
gard to sex, size or weight, but there will 
be no excuse for the individual who shoots 
a spike buck, and no sportsman should ever 
kill a fawn. 

The counties open to the killing of ant- 
lerless deer and the number of deer to be 
removed in each case are as follows: 

Adams, 100; Armstrong, 200; Bedford, 
300; Berks, 75; Blair, 200; Bradford, 250; 
Butler, 200; Cambria, 500; Cameron, 400; 
Carbon, 300; Centre (Townships of Rush, 
Taylor, North, Half Moon, Huston, Union, 
30ggs, Snowshoe, Burnside and Curtin 
only), 300; Chester, 50; Clarion, 500; Clear- 
field (Townships of Cooper, Chest, Beccaria, 
Penn and Boggs only), 300; Clinton, 500; 
Columbia, 500; Cumberland, 225; Dauphin, 
150; Elk, 700; Fayette, 200; Forest, 1000; 
Franklin, 250; Fulton, 200; Huntingdon, 
300; Indiana, 200; Jefferson, 500; Juniata, 
100; Lackawanna, 200; Lancaster, 50; Leb- 
anon, 100; Lehigh, 50; Luzerne, 400; Lycom- 
ing, 2000; McKean, 800; Mifflin, 100; Mon- 
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roe, 800; Northampton, 100; Northumberland, 

50; Perry, 200; Pike, 200; Potter, 600; 

Schuylkill, 50; Snyder, 50; Somerset, 500; 

Sullivan, 1500; Susquehanna, 150; Tioga, 

500; Union, 50; Venango, 500; Warren, 1000; 

Wayne, 700; Westmoreland, 500; Wyoming, 

1000; and York, 100. 

Three permits will be issued for each deer 
to be removed. The special permits will be- 
come available to residents of the county 
on October Ist. By November Ist, if there 
are still some of any quota remaining unsold, 
these may be issued to duly licensed resi- 
dent or non-resident hunters, regardless of 
the county in which they live. 

All antlerless deer killed must be prop- 
erly tagged within four hours after killing, 
and be reported to the Commission within 
72 hours. Anyone who hunts and kills an 
antlerless deer under a special permit may 
also hunt for antlered deer during the regu- 
lar buck season. 

Following are some answers to questions 
on the antlerless deer season: 

1. All Special Deer Permits will be issued 
direct from the offices of the Game Com- 
mission, Harrisburg, Pa., upon receipt 
of properly completed application on 
blanks furnished by the Commission 
(which will be available on and after 
August 10, 1937) and remittance by mail. 
It is not necessary to apply in person. 

2. Applications shall not be filed prior to 
September 15, 1937. No permits will be 
issued prior to October 1. 

3. Permit will be valid only in the county 
or part thereof indicated in the permit. 

4. During October, issuance of permits 

will be restricted to residents of the re- 

spective counties in which such open 
season is declared. 

On November 1, all permits remaining 

unissued in any county will be available 

to any resident or non-resident hunter. 

6. A person who kills an antlerless deer 
under authority of a special permit may 
also kill a legal antlered deer during 
the regular buck season. 

7. Permits will be issued in the order in 
which completed applications are re- 
ceived. Positively no advance reserva- 
tions for special permits. 

8. If a group desires to be reasonably sure 
of securing a certain number of permits 
for any county, all applications should 
be mailed together with proper remit- 
tance, with a second choice in the event 
the quota is taken upon receipt of ap- 
plications. 

9. The fact that a person may have a camp 
in a certain county (other than his 
county residence) does not entitle such 
person to claim that county as his resi- 
dence for the purpose of securing a per- 
mit during October. 

10. Maps showing deer territory in open 
counties other than Centre and Clear- 
field are not available through this De- 
partment. 

11. A properly licensed non-resident hunter 
in possession of a Special Deer Permit 
may remove an antlerless deer from 
Pennsylvania, if tagged, and transported 
as required by law. In addition, he may 
remove a deer with antlers which he 
has legally killed. 


mn 
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Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, center, 
W. C, Shaffer, Director of the Bureau of Protection, left, and Judd Turner, Assist- 
ant Director of the Commission, right, destroying unsafe firearms confiscated dur- 
ing the past year from careless and illegal hunters. Under a new State game law, 
guns which are in poor condition are to be junked in the interest of SAFETY. 

In commenting on the new provision, Director Gordon said, “It is one of the 
greatest safety-first regulations ever placed on the statute books of the Common- 
wealth.” At the same time he cautioned all hunters to put their guns in shape and 
to relegate to the scrap heap, or the collector’s cabinet, any weapon too old or 


too unsafe for use this fall. 


He also called attention to the three-shot limit for firearms to hunt small game 
this fall and urged all hunters TO INSERT PLUGS in the magazines of their re- 
peating weapons immediately both for the sake of safety and to avoid uninten- 


tional violations. 


A resident of Pennsylvania who may 
legally hunt on his own or adjoining 
lands without a resident license may 
secure a Special Deer Permit without 
purchasing a 1937 Resident Hunter’s 
License. Under these conditions, hunt- 
ing of antlerless deer must be confined 
to his lands of residence and adjoining 
lands. 


Applications may be filed on and after 








a policy of banding all of the cock ring- 


The Game Commission has adopted 


neck pheasants and the bobwhite quail 
from our game farms, which were re- 
leased in the Commonwealth this 
spring. We are doing this in an attempt 
to discover just what happens to our 
birds after release. How many are shot, 
how many fall prey to vermin, how far 
they travel and other questions may be 
solved in this manner. 

Will anyone who kills or finds one of 
these banded birds kindly write to the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission at 
Harrisburg, reporting the band, to- 
gether with number, the date, county 
and township in which the bird was 
killed or found? 

With this information we will then 
be in a position to tell the person re- 
porting the band, just how far the bird 
traveled after release. 








September 15, but no permit will be 
issued prior to November 1 to hunt in a 
county other than that in which the ap- 
plicant resides. 

14. The provisions of law with reference to 
hunting parties, rosters, camp limits, 
etc., will not apply during the special 
three-day deer season, as every licensed 
hunter with a special permit is entitled 
to kill an antlerless deer. 

* * * 

The month of March was tacked onto the 
dog training season. Likewise an hour was 
cut off the daily training period, making it 
9:00 o’clock in the evening instead of 10:00 
o’clock. Coon dogs may be run until mid- 
night. 

All dogs must be kept under leash during 
the intervening period, namely April 1 to 
August 19. 





From now on hunters and anglers will be 
positively assured that the individuals or 
companies who mount their trophies are 
competent to do the job, and do it right. A 
resolution passed by the Game Commission 
at its meeting on July 9, provides for a Taxi- 
dermy Examining Board, consisting of three 
members who shall annually examine all 
new applicants for taxidermy permits. The 
men who constitute this new examining 
board will be experts selected primarily from 
the Commonwealth’s leading public muse- 
ums, and shall be compensated for the time 
actually devoted to such work, including 
legitimate traveling expenses. 
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ARY and I sat in the library discussing with infinite patience 
Mane strained politeness our plans for gunning the following 
day. In a very cultured way she had the ability to argue a blue 
mule into thinking he was pink. In fact, Mary was inclined to be 
a bit sharp at times, at least it seemed so to me, but I always 
made the point that there couldn’t be a difference of opinion be- 
tween two people if they both knew what they were talking about. 
Since I usually was familiar with the subject under discussion, 
only one conclusion could be drawn. 

This particular night we were discussing Willful Mae and her 
puppies. I had always been proud of my little English Springer 
and when she brought forth her first litter of prospective field trial 
winners, my pride took a hop or two upward. I shall never for- 
get her soft, brown eyes asking for praise nor the way she trotted 
her charming youngsters around the lawn like a handler in a ring. 
It was funny how she outwitted Mary. 

For weeks before the blessed event Mary had been talking about 
it and without my knowledge had been laying very elaborate plans. 
I came home one night to find a small knitting basket all decked 
out in ribbons, blue and pink. 

“What's this?” I asked, kicking it with my toe. 

“That is Mae’s basket, where she can nurse her puppies,” Mary 
replied quickly, “and don’t kick it out of shape.” 

“But it’s too small and anyway she is always out in her run,” 
[ replied, “she’s not a lap dog, you know.” 

“No one said she was,” Mary replied in a huff, ready to take up 
the cudgels of battle, “but I think she should have special consid- 
eration now.” 

“That’s tommyrot,” I said, “Mae knows more about raising a 
family than you do.” 

Things continued to go from bad to worse. 

Someone told Mary about a dog hospital which we had to visit 
and investigate. She became obsessed with the idea of obstetrical 
services. I had visions of a delivery room in white with specialists 
and nurses, the smell of anesthetics, the possibility of a Caesarian, 
and Mary pacing the corridors in the best male fashion. It became 
a nightmare. Mary would wake me out of a sound sleep when a 
new thought struck her. 

For the last few weeks we gave Mae the run of the place. The 
property was fenced so she couldn’t go very far. We kept her 
pen open so she could sleep in her little house but she seemed to 
prefer the porch or under the lilac bush. In the evening when | 
strolled out to-pet her, she would lie down in front of me and 
sigh with contentment. She had never suspected what Mary had 
planned, for when I told her, she opened her eyes wide in aston- 
ishment. She shook her head as in a quandary, her long ears flap- 
ping around her nose. I never discovered what she had in mind 
but I felt sure she had a plan. 

The big day finally arrived, at least Mary said it had the night 
before. She planned to take Mae to a veterinarian the next morn- 
ing. When morning came Mary got up bright and early. Since I 
had to drive them down I got up too. We had a quick breakfast 
and she went out to get Mae while I got the car. It seemed to me 
that she took a long time as I waited at the garage and finally 
with some impatience I went to investigate. 


Mary was standing in the middle of the lawn getting more up- 
set by the minute. Mae had disappeared—at least she didn’t come 
running as usual. We whistled and called without results. Mary 
was pathetic the way she walked around pleading for Mae to 
come. It struck me funny but I didn’t dare laugh. After a few 


absurd suggestions on my part and evidence of a brewing storm 
on Mary’s, we decided to search systematically. Knowing that she 
could not get out of the grounds made it all the more exasperat. 
ing. We searched under the lilac bush and around the porch, 
back of the garage and down near the creek. Eventually we stum- 
bled on a feasible plan. We got Mae’s dish and rattled it against 
the fence as we did every night when we fed her. The results were 
slow but sure. Mary saw her first. 

“There she is!” she cried. 

Mae’s nose was creeping out of her house, the one place we had 
neglected. Her eyes were filled with suspicion. Mary ran over to 
get her but stopped short. Mae backed in again. When I reached 
the kennel I knew why Mary had hesitated. We heard squeaks and 
sneezes and grunts. 

Mary turned to me, crushed. Her well laid plans were ruined. 
Of course, I never mentioned to Mary that I had been right about 
the obstetrics and all, but the defeat stuck for she has been trying 
ever since then to get back at me. 

We saved two puppies for our own. Mine was a big-boned, liver 
and white, which was promptly named “Flush.” Even as a young- 
ster his feet were big, his ears nicely set, his eyes sparkled and 
he was full of life. In fact, he more or less ran the litter. I sug- 
gested to Mary that she select one about the same size but in her 
stubborn feminine way she fell in love with the runt, an under- 
sized, shy little girl, who was always the last to feed and always 
dodged a scuffle. Understand, there was nothing physically wrong 
with the dog—she was marked beautifully—but she had an in- 
feriority complex if I ever saw one. To Mary she was precious 
and a darling. 

Mae kept out of our arguments over her puppies. She permitted 
us to make our selection without interference. However, I had the 
vague impression that I was making a mistake when I noticed Mae 
looking at me in a doubtful sort of way, but I felt sure that I was 
right. Flush had all the earmarks of a great dog. 

The puppies were now eight months old and full of life. We had 
trained them carefully and faithfully. They had been allowed to 
run in the field when they were mere babies. Flush could strike 
out boldly and follow his mother. The runt which Mary had 
named “Missie” hung in the background. We shot cap pistols 
over them at first; a little later we substituted a .22. Finally we 
used Mary’s .410. They took to the game like a duck to a pond. 

So it was that on this evening in November we argued about 
gunning the following day. I carefully explained to Mary that it 
was rank foolishness to take pups, they would spoil the day for 
certain. I could visualize the procedure perfectly . . . Mae trying 
to work with her mind distracted by the young dogs, Flush off in 
another field after a field mouse, and Missie poking around some- 
where behind us. 

“Missie is a sweet little dog,’ Mary stated. “If you don’t want 
to shoot over her, I'll go off alone.” 

‘But we wouldn’t be shooting together if you did that,” I pointed 
out. “Why not take her down the road for exercise. She'll never 
find game.” 

This only served to make Mary more determined. It was use- 
less to argue further. I agreed to take the pups. 

The morning broke, soft and clear. We dressed quickly, packed 
our things in front and tied the dogs in the rumble seat. We prob- 
ably made a sporting looking party but I was apprehensive of our 
luck and I questioned our good sense. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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GAME RETURNS TO THE LAND OF PENN 


(Continued from page 5) 


started a program whereby the sportsmen purchased their own 
land. It is of the greatest importance that the larger State Forest 
lands are also in effect public shooting grounds, with many game 
refuges on them. 

In 1923 all the game laws were codified and thereby made more 
intelligible, also the resident hunter’s license fee was increased to 
$1.25, and the non-resident hunter’s license fee to $15. 

This, briefly, is the 
Pennsylvania. 

What is the status of Pennsylvania’s game conservation pro- 
gram today’ As stated before, there are eight, instead of six, 
members of the Pennsylvania Game Commission. It is their duty 
to determine Pennsylvania’s policies of wildlife conservation. The 
legislature fixes the hunting season and acts upon certain features 
of wildlife control, but the Commission has the power to change 
the seasons and daily and seasonal bag limits of game as local 
conditions seem to warrant. The Commission has control of the 
funds which accumulate from the sale of hunter’s licenses, from 
fines and other sources of revenue. The “Game Fund” is main- 
tained separately so that direct returns are made to the sportsmen 
who have paid their license fees. The revocation of hunter’s 
licenses and the issuance and revocation of special licenses is also 
in the hands of the Commission. 

The Commission elects an executive director who administers its 
plans and policies. He is the Chief Game Protector of Pennsylvania. 

The Bureau of Refuges and Lands is charged with the acqui- 
sition of all lands, for game refuges and public hunting grounds, 
the creation of game refuges, and the supervision over refuge 
keepers and the management of state game lands and game 
refuges. 

The Pennsylvania Game Refuge System is world-famous. In its 
essentials it has been adopted by many states and countries as the 
most efficient system of its kind yet developed. 


early history of game conservation in 


At the present time it consists of 188 primary game refuges, 
most of which are under the supervision of salaried game refuge 
keepers, in many cases a refuge keeper having charge of several 
primary refuges and auxiliary refuges. Primary refuges total 
125,000 acres and auxiliary refuges 15,000 acres. The system of 
control is the same with each class. All are surrounded by a single 
strand of wire, a brushed line from eight to ten feet wide, and 
conspicuously posted. All refuges are surrounded by public hunt- 
ing grounds. Refuges for large game are from 1,000 to 3,000 acres 
in size, for small game such as wild turkeys, grouse, quail, pheas- 
ants, and rabbits from 100 acres to 1,000 acres. To date the sports- 
men of Pennsylvania have acquired by purchase over 552,443 acres 
of state game lands. The land purchase program is proceeding 
with the purchase of approximately 75,000 acres a year. This will 
continue for several years, and should enable the Commission 


completely to finance a longtime plan for perpetual game and 
wildlife conservation in the State. 

This Bureau also has charge of the Commission’s farm-game 
program—a plan to provide more open hunting territory. One of 
these projects was completed prior to the hunting season last fall 
which included ten contiguous farms in Chester County, totalling 
1,507 acres. The result of this project alone convinced the Com- 
mission that the plan is sound in every respect. Its success indi- 
cates that it is a decided step forward toward solving the farm 
game problem. It is based as nearly as possible on the principle 
of free shooting, so dear to the hearts of American sportsmen; 
and on good sportsmanship on the part of hunters, a matter of 
vital importance to farmers. Work is now being carried on in 
connection with the establishment of fifteen refuge projects. (See 
Mr. Conklin’s article on The Farm-Game Program, page 6.) 

Refuge keepers, with whatever assistance is needed, keep old 
roads, trails and refuge lines well brushed out. They wage con- 
stant warfare on natural game destroyers. A large part of their 
time during the winter months is taken up with the trapping and 
killing of predatory animals and game feeding. 

They make repairs on roads leading to the refuge, where the 
road is under the control of the Game Commission. Each refuge 
is provided with a telephone and it is usually necessary to con- 
struct a few miles of telephone line to the refuge house. Each 
refuge keeper, wherever it is possible to do so, plants game food 
and game cover trees or shrubs, and in certain cases cultivates 
plots with grain for game food. 

The Bureau of Protection enforces the game laws. Its force 
comprises seven supervisors, sixty-six county protectors and thirty 
traveling game protectors. Appointments to this service as well as 
for refuge keepers are filled by graduates from the Game Commis- 
sion Training School, an institution established two years ago for 
the purpose of developing the highest possible type of conserva- 
tion officer and insuring a much greater efficiency in the field. 

All salaried field officers are now fully uniformed. Pennsylvania 
also has a force of over 600 deputy game protectors who serve 
without remuneration. 

One of the important phases of the work of the Game Commis- 
sion is the control of animals which destroy game. Game pro- 
tectors and refuge keepers destroy all the predatory creatures 
they can, but it has been found worthwhile to offer stated sums 
of money for the killing of certain species of animals. The policy 
is not to exterminate any kind, but merely keep them under con- 
trol. A division for this purpose was established in 1915, and it 
is now a part of the Division of Accounting and Budget. 

The payment of bounties in Pennsylvania is traditional, for it 
goes back as early as 1683 when ten shillings were paid on dog 
wolves. Under regulatory powers granted the Commission by the 
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1937 Legislature, drastic chances were made 
in the bounty system effective October 1, 
this year. As of that date the bounty on the 
wildcat will be removed; the weasel bounty 
will be reduced from one dollar to fifty 
cents; the bounty on the Goshawk will be 
cut from five dollars on adult birds to two 
dollars on adults, with one dollar provided 
on fledglings, from November 1 to June 1; 
and the Great-Horned Owl will be added to 
the list at two dollars a head for adults and 
one dollar for fledglings during the same 
period as the Goshawk bounty, namely No- 
vember 1 to June 1. 

A study of the bounty system during the 
past fifteen years reveals some startling 
facts which may ultimately result in mate- 
rially changing or doing away with it 
entirely. 

The study showed, among other things, 
that most of the creatures upon which 
bounty is paid are killed incidentally to other 
activities—that they would be killed whether 
there was a reward on them or not. 

Under the circumstances the Commission 
may seriously consider using the somewhat 
over $100,000 spent annually for bounties for 
some more important phase of its program. 
It does not plan to wipe out the whole 
bounty system at one big sweep; in fact it 
may always be necessary to pay a reward 
for one species or another in order to keep 
it properly in check. But gradually, as con- 
ditions warrant, efforts will be made to save 
as much money as possible in this field and 
divert it to more productive fields. 

The Division of Education delivers lec- 
tures to organizations, makes motion pic- 
tures of wildlife, and edits and distributes 
the Pennsylvania Game News, as well as 
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bulletins and posters of interest to sports- 
men and nature lovers. This division also 
handles the Commission’s publicity. 

The Division of Game Research and Dis- 
tribution carries on all research activities of 
the Department and makes all purchases 
and releases of game. 

Under the present policy of restocking de- 
pleted areas of the Commonwealth with 
wildlife, game is never released on lands 
which are posted against hunting, nor on 
areas which are open only to a privileged 
few. It is released only on areas that are 
closed to hunting entirely, such as game 
refuges, or on lands which are wholly open 
to public hunting. 

Game distribution is no longer a matter 
of simply taking game out some place and 
letting it go. Today it is handled system- 
atically through the district game protectors 
in each county, who see that it is released 
in the areas most suited to its natural re- 
production. This is as it should be, for in 
the first place the game protector knows 
better than anyone else which sections of 
his county need replenishing most, and fur- 
ther, every protector in the State has been 
carefully schooled in the selection of the 
proper cover and other natural environment 
of the game he receives, whether it is ring- 
neck pheasants, quail, wild turkeys, rabbits, 
raccoons, or any other species. 

The Division of (Game Research and Dis- 
tribution also has undertaken some very im- 
portant research programs, particularly af- 
fecting deer and predatory animal control. 
It is also working jointly with the Bureau 
of Refuges and Lands in promoting the farm 
game program. 

Game propagation, which was started on 


several game refuges in 1928 on a small 
scale, with almost no facilities, has prog. 
ressed so that now the Commission owns 
and operates four regular state game farms, 
two for rearing ringneck pheasants, one for 
bobwhite quail and ringneck pheasants, and 
one for wild turkeys. Experiments propa- 
gating the Hungarian Partridge, Chukar 
Partridge, and Ruffed Grouse also are be- 
ing carried on, although not extensively, 

This year the farms set a production rec. 
ord never before equaled by any state or 
privately owned game farm system. 

The budgeting and accounting in connec- 
tion with the “Game Fund” is handled by 
the Division of Accounting and Budget. This 
income is received from the sale of hunting 
licenses and penalties, and from the sale of 
special permits such as those issued to taxi- 
dermists, fur dealers, ferret owners, and nu- 
merous others. This income during the fiscal 
year June 1, 1935, to May 31, 1936 amounted 
to $1,365,575.95. 

No one can estimate the _ recreational 
value of hunting. The monetary value also 
is tremendous, and Pennsylvania estimates 
the value of her game to be about $6,000,000 
and the fur value about $2,000,000. Pennsyl- 
vania hunters spend about $20,000,000 a year 
on guns and ammunition, clothing, and 
equipment, gas and oil, railroad fare, food- 
stuffs, and many other accessories or neces- 
sities. Thus practically every conceivable in- 
dustry or profession is benefited either di- 
rectly or indirectly as the result of hunting. 

With the whole-hearted cooperation of all 
hunters, your Game Commission confidently 
hopes to continue “Penn’s Woods” as a 
Sportsman’s Paradise, with a game admin- 
istrative program second to none. 


WILDLIFE RESTORATION THEN AND NOW 
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Crockett Club, which is still active. Now there are upwards of a 
dozen national sportsmen’s or other conservation organizations in 
existence, all vying for a place in the sun. 

The history of the organized movement since those early days is 
an interesting one. In the beginning they concerned themselves 
chiefly with seasons; next came restrictions on the sale of game; 
then bag limits and methods of hunting. This is the pattern we 
followed here in Pennsylvania. The refuge idea was not born until 
1905, the buck law in 1907, and the game farm did not play any 
material part in America before about 1912, when the American 
Game Protective & Propagation Association began promoting the 
idea of raising large quantities of game for restocking purposes. 
Pennsylvania did not establish any game farms until 1929, even 
though other states had done so many years earlier. 

The first hunting license law was adopted in New York in 1864, 
for non-residents, I believe. The first game commissions were 
established in New Hampshire and California in 1878. By 1911 the 
principle of having special officers enforce the game laws was in 
effect in forty-one states, and hunting licenses were then required 
by thirty-three states, many of them for non-residents only. Penn- 
sylvania’s resident hunting license law was not enacted until 1913, 
long after a number of other states had adopted this method of 
raising revenue for game and fish work. 

While the concerted conservation movement in America began 
a half century ago, little noticeable progress was evident until 
about twenty-five years ago. The greatest advancement of all time 
was recorded during the past fifteen years, an epoch that will like- 
ly go down in history as the most important period in the wildlife 
restoration movement. 


As already stated, here in Pennsylvania, in our legislative and 
organization efforts, we have followed pretty much the same gen- 
eral pattern as elsewhere. Other states have marveled at our prog- 
ress in wildlife restoration and in forestry. They frequently insist 
Pennsylvanians must have followed some secret formula. Yes, we 
have! It is that, with the unwavering support of organized forces, 
we have adhered to a definite program during the past forty years 
without deviation, except as changing conditions necessitated, 
while many other states have changed their course and adminis- 
trative personnel very frequently. 

Due to this consistent adherence to a fixed course, it can truth- 
fully be said that in no state do the sportsmen as a whole under- 
stand the programs of their Commissions better, nor do they more 
rigidly observe the laws governing hunting and fishing. This is 
something of which all Pennsylvania sportsmen are justly proud. 

In the beginning our sportsmen’s organizations concerned them- 
selves chiefly with legislation. When the Game Commission began 
purchasing, and later raising, large quantities of game for stocking 
purposes, many of the organized groups seemed to have as their 
principal objective the securing of “their full share” of the game 
to be released in their locality. 

As the program developed, it became obvious to most of these 
groups that the only sure road to success is more self help, a pro- 
gram of local activities closely coordinated with those of the Fish 
and Game Commissions, and supplementary thereto. It likewise 
has become obvious that frequently the local needs are very sim- 
ple ones, things which wide-awake individuals may do without big 
outlays of cash. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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in amounts ranging between 3 and 12 pounds per hundred pounds 
of body weight each week. In those cases where the colder weeks 
were followed by relatively warmer ones, however, the animals on 
high quality foods usually showed appreciable gains in weight, 
while those on inferior foods tended to remain stationary or lose 
additional poundage. 


Concluding the discussion of the weight reactions of deer under 
varied temperatures and diets, attention must be called to the fact 
that the greater part of the experimentation was confined to the 
winter months and that the animals employed in the work were 
immature individuals, both fawns and yearlings. The reasons for 
such action were twofold. First, deer conditions were known to be 
acute, and thus conducive to winter kills, principally during that 
period between January 15 and March 15 of each year, when plant 
foods are available in the smallest amounts and the average mean 
temperatures are usually below 40 degrees. Secondly, as already 
mentioned, it was a known fact that roughly 97% of all winter- 
killed deer are fawns and yearlings. 


With the points heretofore discussed in mind, it is possible, in 
conclusion, to picture the mechanics involved in winter deer mor- 
talities. First, there is the natural habit of the deer to herd up and 
range in bands during the winter months. Then the continued 
periods of snow and cold common to severe winters tend to con- 
centrate the herds in localized sections of the winter range. This 
immediately creates a food problem which forces the deer to de- 
pend chiefly on inferior supply sources such as the hemlock, laurel 
and rhododendron. Under these conditions, the immature speci- 
mens tend to lose weight just so long as the average mean tem- 
peratures are below 40 degrees. After several weeks, therefore, the 


general condition of many of the animals has dropped to a point 
where they fall victim to disease, exposure, or parasitism, and so 
perish. Thus, it is seen that winter deer losses may not be attri- 
buted to any one single factor, but to a number of complexly in- 
terwoven causes, including the very habits of the deer themselves, 
extreme temperatures, and a relatively small and not particularly 
fruitful winter range. 


The elimination of winter deer losses is in a number of states a 
major problem now confronting game managers, foresters and 
sportsmen. The first group must devise sound methods of accu- 
rately determining deer population densities and of controlling the 
size of the herds; the second must discover economical means of 
providing living winter forage in larger amounts and of higher 
quality; while all three must cooperatively strive to apply, to the 
best of their ability, all remedial practices now known, together 
with those which may hereafter be developed. 
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Forty years ago, yes, twenty-five years ago, game habitats in 
Pennsylvania on the whole were far more favorable than they are 
today. The remarkable showing made during the first twenty years 
of our game rehabilitation efforts was in a large measure due to 
these favorable conditions. 


But wildlife restoration today has resolved itself into one of two 
things: Either those who enjoy the sport of hunting and fishing 
must contribute enough cash, through licenses or otherwise, to 
employ men to do the work necessary to assure an abundant wild- 
life crop annually; or else they must roll up their sleeves and do 
the job locally themselves. 


Since neither of these methods alone seem to be feasible, the 
only hope for good hunting and fishing in Pennsylvania in the fu- 
ture is a combination of both. 


We have all learned, from bitter experience, that under present- 
day conditions, nature unaided can not provide the abundance of 
game and fish demanded by an army of more than 750,000 sports- 
men in Pennsylvania, with good roads everywhere and fast-moving 
modes of transportation available to all. Working together and in- 


dividually we must so improve and manage the habitat for our 
wildlife that maximum annual crops will be assured. Good laws, 
clean sportsmanship, more refuges, more public hunting grounds, 
heavier restocking programs, and more predator control in them- 
selves will not provide what is most important of all—favorable 
breeding and feeding areas. 

We can have just as much hunting and fishing as we desire in 
Pennsylvania if we are willing to work or pay for it. But game 
cannot breed where there is no cover, and it will not live where 
there is insufficient food and shelter. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission today has under way vari- 
ous far-reaching programs which, if pursued consistently and 
pushed to the maximum of the man-power available to do the 
work for the next twenty years, will produce the results desired. 
But it is a cooperative undertaking, in which everyone interested, 
including the landowner, must play his or her part. Let each of us 
resolve now to assure still better sport for the future, and plan 
to do our part, even though it may be a minor one. 
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Bobwhite Quail 


The same is true in the case of the Wild 
Turkey. In an endeavor to build up and re- 
plenish the rapidly diminishing stock of 
genuine Wild Turkeys in the Pennsylvania 
hills the Commission, after establishing the 
State Farm, went straight to the original 
source for procuring genuine wild stock— 
from the remaining flocks of true Pennsyl- 
vania Wild Turkeys in the turkey range. 

Only the Commission could be in a posi- 
tion to do this, and today the State’s propa- 
gating activities carried on with this bird 
have not only produced what, in the eyes of 
many experts, are outstanding specimens of 
the genuine wild breed, but have been very 
successful with increasing the number of 
birds in the wild. 

Genuine Wild Turkeys, free from the taint 
of domesticity, can hardly be purchased at 
any price and it is only because of the Com- 
mission’s foresight in establishing a propa- 
gating plant and gradually acquiring its 
breeding stock from the wild, that the turkey 
come-back in Pennsylvania was made pos- 
sible. 


Pioneering and Advanced Methods 


The Game Commission artificially incu- 
bates and broods all game birds raised on 
the State Farms and was probably the first 
Commission to do so. Pennsylvania was one 
of the first States to raise in large numbers, 


artificially and scientifically, the beloved 
Northern Bobwhite Quail. The strain of 
“Bobs” which comprise the breeding stock 


at Fisher Farm today and which were de- 
veloped at that farm, are regarded by many 
experts as the very finest, and private breed- 
ers seek constantly to obtain birds from this 
strain. As successful restocking and game 
management cannot be achieved by the mere 
liberation of quantities of birds; and as some 
very real dangers present themselves when 
diseased or inferior stock is released in the 
coverts, the production of game birds of 
constantly improved quality from the State 
Farms has contributed much to the sizable 
bags of Keystone Sportsmen in recent years. 

The Commission pioneered in the artifi- 
cial incubation and brooding of Hungarian 
Partridges and turned out nearly 600 of 
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these fine birds from the farms last year. 
At the same time, new methods of incuba-. 
tion, housing and rearing have been devised 
for improved production. 

Improved methods have brought about 
lower losses and production costs each year. 
Ringneck pheasant brooder losses, which 
averaged as high as 33 per cent in 1933 were 
reduced to a record low of 7 per cent in 
1936; while hatches of fertile eggs have 
steadily improved to the high seasons aver- 
age of 87 per cent during the same year. 

Bobwhite Quail losses which ran as high 
as 60 per cent some years back were reduced 
to an all-time low of 14 per cent in 1936, 
when nearly 9000 of these birds were raised. 
Hatches of fertile eggs, which averaged as 
low as 83 per cent in 1932, have increased 
to constant yearly averages of over 90 per- 
cent since 1935. 


Sportsmen’s Interest Keen 


Progressive sportsmen are showing an in- 
creased interest in game propagation each 
year. Many organizations have created their 
own propagating plants, using the same 
equipment as the State Farms for raising 
their birds. State institutions, like the East- 
ern Penitentiary, have also become interest- 
ed in raising pheasants for liberation from 
chicks supplied by the State Game Farms. 

From a modest beginning of only a few 
thousand eggs and chicks each year, the 
Commission shipped 33,000 day-old Ring- 





Female Hungarian Partridge 


neck chicks and over 48,000 hatching eggs 
to sportsmen last year. The 1937 figures will 
run even higher. 

To supplement this work and in an en- 
deavor to aid the individual sportsman or 
farmer who is interested in raising a limited 
number of birds, a unique sportsman’s brood- 
ing and rearing pen has been designed and 
developed at the State Game Farms. With 
this pen, one of very limited experience may, 
by following instructions closely, success- 
fully raise game birds. Full details concern- 
ing this pen will appear in an early issue 
of the Pennsylvania Game News. 

Two comprehensive bulletins, giving mi- 
nute instructions for raising Ringneck Pheas- 





Male Hungarian Partridge 


ants have been published by the Commis- 
sion. “Hatching and Rearing Ringneck 
Pheasants” presents the hen system for rais- 
ing Ringnecks. “Artificial Incubation and 
Brooding of Ringneck Pheasants” reveals 
the mechanical system. Both bulletins may 
be secured free of charge from the Division 
of Propagation and Game Farms. 


Tangible Returns to Sportsmen 


Thus through the operation of the State 
Game Farms the sportsman receives tangi- 
ble returns on his license money in the form 
of thousands of game birds liberated for his 
better gunning each year. A large propor- 
tion of the birds raised are held over, safe 
from destructive winters, and liberated in 
the spring. In this manner the birds repro- 
duce their own kind before facing the sports- 
man’s gun, providing an extra dividend on 
the “investment.” 

To sum up, the State Game Farms aided 
by co-operating sportsmen and farmers, re- 
plenish the game each year to the point 
where the natural propagation of the birds 
afield can provide the excellent gunning en- 
joyed by the Keystone Sportsmen in the fall 
of every year. 


GORDON AT INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the 
Game Commission, represented Pennsylva- 
nia at a joint convention of the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners and the American Fisheries 
Society, held at Mexico City, August 23-27. 

Mr. Gordon, who has the honor of being 
Secretary of the American Fisheries Society, 
reported the joint gathering an outstanding 
success. He said that from the various pa- 
pers presented there is every indication that 
some great forward steps are being made by 
the several states and our foreign neighbors 
in the interests of wildlife conservation, soil 
erosion, reforestation, and other phases of 
allied programs. A detailed report of the 
convention will appear in either the Novem- 
ber or December issue of the GAME 
NEWS. 
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We got only about five miles from the house when we strike 
good cover. A fairly low field with heavy clumps of brush here 
and there—not a bad place for young dogs and I knew there were 
birds around. The dew on the grass sparkled like gems, the spider 
webs appeared like the finest of silk, the frost was thick and 
heavy and there was a hush in the air as though all nature was 
waiting and watching. With doubt in my mind, I released the 
dogs. 

Mae promptly took off to my left. She knew her business and 
needed no watching. It was Flush that worried me, so we pro- 
ceeded slowly. He seemed to hesitate for a minute and then 
charged forth boldly. A little energetic, I'll admit, but it was a 
good try. He ranged too far for a Springer but I couldn’t admit 
that to Mary. 

“See that dog work,” I exclaimed, watching Mary out of the 
corner of my eye. There was no question about his ambition. He 
was out too far and he moved too fast but he quartered nicely. 
In the excitement we forgot Missie but there she was, about fifteen 
feet in front of Mary, nosing every little tuft of grass. 

“Flush is too darn egotistical,” Mary complained reaching for 
an excuse. 

“He’s going to be a swell dog,” I replied, “watch him cover the 
ground.” 

“He misses a lot of cover,” Mary objected jealously. 

“Not a bird in the ground he’s covered,” I promised. 

It was only a few minutes later that the thing happened. 

Flush wandered a bit too far to the right. I was about to whistle 
him in when Missie behind him galvanized into action. Before I 
knew what had happened a big, fat cock rose right under her nose 
and not more than ten feet in front of us. It was the first bird of 
the day so naturally I was a bit nervous. I shot too soon and 
under. Anyway, I missed. To make matters worse Mary brought 
him down with a perfect shot. 

“Just luck,” I said referring to Missie. “The bird ran under her 
nose.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” Mary retorted, “Flush passed it up com- 
pletely.” 

Somehow I knew she was right. 

The morning went pretty well. Thanks to Mae we got another 
bird and Flush dug up a rabbit of which he was very proud. 

It was at noon that we hit the hard going. Some of the ground 
was overgrown with honey suckle but that was not as bad as the 


brambles. They were in solid masses, very tight. It was ideal cover 
but tough working. The thorns were cruel and seemed to delight 
in reaching out and stopping the young dogs. Flush took the easy 
way out but Missie plugged along. 

We were about to call it a day when suddenly a little in front of 
us a bird flushed. He rose in a high are over our shoulders. It 
was a hard shot so we can be excused for not bringing him down 
clean. One of us winged him, we never knew which, and he tum- 
bled and ran for a patch of briars. It was out in the open so we 
knew he never left the patch. 

Mae promptly guarded the opposite side and Flush circled the 
clump in youthful exuberance. It was a problem. We heard the 
old boy cackle once and we caught the flutter of his wings, but 
he was in and we were out. I wanted to see what Flush would do 
so I commanded Mae down and she settled on her haunches to 
watch the fun. Flush made several attempts to get in. In fact he 
was in a foot or so and then backed out. He talked a wonderful 
game but that was all he did about it. I was about to send Mae in 
when Mary called from the other side. 

“Come around here if you want to see a real dog,” she cried. 

There was Missie on her belly, worming her way in. It seemed 
impossible for her to make it. The thorn bush reached down and 
grabbed her when she tried to move. She would stop for a second 
and then force her way in a bit more. When a particularly sharp 
thorn struck her she whined in agony. We watched her short back 
legs drive her lean body forward. We saw her stubby tail wag 
until the briars held it tight. Finally she disappeared from view. 
The crackle of the brush told us how she was going and she 
never made a move to back out. 

It was apparently clear in the center for we would hear her 
moving about more freely. Neither Mary nor I spoke. We were 
in the presence of a bird dog being made. Soon we heard the 
sounds come closer. The grunts grew stronger and the whine 
more determined. The upper part of the bushes swayed as she 
forced her way through. How she ever did it we never knew, but 
come out she did. When she emerged she was a sight to behold. 
Her muzzle was bleeding from a dozen cuts, her ears were matted 
with briars, she limped on three legs but in her mouth she car- 
ried her bird. Solemnly and with dignity she laid it at Mary’s feet. 

Mary looked at me with tears in her eyes. I'll admit I blinked a 
bit myself but when I turned to call Mae I found she was yawn- 
ing to herself—or was she laughing at me? 


SYNOPSIS OF PENNSYLVANIA’S GAME LAWS 
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an officer whose duty it is to enforce the game laws, may be called 
in to arbitrate the matter. No such officer shall testify concerning 
any such dispute. 

Vehicles Required to Stop—Upon request or signal of any officer 
whose duty it is to enforce the game law, when he is in uniform 
and displays his badge or other insignia of identification, the oper- 
ator of any motor vehicle being operated upon any public high- 
way must stop for the purpose of inspection. Persons turning off 
lights for the purpose of avoiding identification or arrest are pun- 
ishable by a heavy penalty. 

Seizure of Vehicles—Under the new law the Commission's officers 
are authorized to confiscate vehicles, and all equipment and para- 
phernalia, used in spotlighting deer. 


Use of Rifles Restricted Before Deer Season—During the five (5) 
days preceding the open season for deer, it is unlawful to use a 
rifle or any other firearm discharging but one ball or pellet at a 
single discharge, or to have in possession while so hunting rifle 
cartridges or single-ball shotgun shells during such 5-day period 
for the purpose of hunting any wild birds or wild animals. (This 
means that during the coming season it is unlawful to use such 
firearms five days in advance of the open season for anterless deer, 
or on Sunday, November 28.) 


PROPERTY DAMAGE AND SAFETY REGULATIONS 


All of the former property-damage and safety regulations, and 
certain new provisions, have been assembled in a special sub-divi- 
3ion of the new Code. They are as follows: 


_Property Damage—It is unlawful to cause damage or injury to 
either real or personal property of any kind while hunting or trap- 
ping, or to leave gates or bars open, or to break down fences, or 
to tear down rail, post, wood or stone piles, or to injure livestock. 
The removal of a mortally wounded bird or animal from its place 
of refuge in a rail, post, wood, or stone pile or fence, is lawful if 
permission has first been obtained from the owner or person in 
charge, provided such property is restored to the condition in 
which it was found. Penalty $25.00 


Hunting While Intoxicated—It is now unlawful to hunt or trap 


with firearms or bow and arrow when intoxicated, or under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor or narcotic drugs. Penalty $25.00. 

Loaded Firearms—It is now unlawful to have in possession a 
loaded rifle or shotgun, from the magazine of which all shells have 
not been removed, in or on any vehicle along or upon any public 
highway; and from 5 P. M. one day to 7 A. M. of the day following 
all unloaded rifles being lawfully carried, capable of discharging a 
cartridge larger than a .22-calibre long rifle, must be carried in a 
case or taken apart and securely wrapped. This provision does not 
apply during the period extending from the day before the second 
day following any open season for big game. 

Except during the open season for big game, it is unlawful to 
have in possession in any vehicle or conveyance along or upon any 
public highway between 5 P. M. of one day and 7 P. M. of the day 
following any rifle cartridge, larger than a .22-calibre long rifle, or 
shotgun shell containing either a single bullet or pellet larger 
than a B.B., unless such cartridges or shells are carried in the 
original unbroken carton or securely wrapped. Penalty $25.00. 


Shooting at Game on Highways—lIt is unlawful to shoot at game 
while it is on a public highway, or to shoot across a public high- 
way for game unless the line of fire is high enough to preclude any 
danger to the users thereof. Penalty $25.00. 


Shooting in Safety Zones—The old law prohibiting shooting with- 
in 150 yards of any occupied dwelling house, or other buildings, or 
camp occupied by human beings, or out buildings used in connec- 
tion therewith, without the specific permission of the owner or 
tenant, is continued. Penalty $25.00. 

Small Game Hunting Partics—A new provision prohibits more 
than 5 persons to hunt in unison, or to cooperate in any manner 
with each other, for small game. Penalty $5.00. 


Shooting During Big Game Season—The old law prohibiting cer- 
tain shooting during the big game season has been continued and 
clarified. During the big game season, it is now unlawful to shoot 
at any target or mark, except at a properly constructed one, or a 
dead tree, protected by a natural or artificial barrier so the bullet 
may not travel more than 15 yards beyond the target, and all such 
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shooting must be done within 200 yards of the camp or other head- 
quarters. Discharging any firearm at random during the big game 
season in the general direction of a human being, or any bird or 
animal for the purpose of routing or frightening it, or to discharge 
a firearm at random is unlawful. This provision does not apply to 
signalling for assistance if in distress. Penalty $10.00. 


Sanitariums and Parks—Shooting upon grounds belonging to or 
connected with a public or private hospital or sanitarium or park 
set apart for the use of the public where human beings congregate 
in the quest of health, recreation or pleasure is prohibited when 
properly posted. Penalty $25.00. 


Shooting at Human Beings in Mistake—The old law relative to 
shooting at human beings in mistake for any wild bird or animal 
remains in effect with very heavy penalties. 


Accident Reports—A report of all injuries, including those self- 
inflicted, by gun fire, or with a bow and arrow, while hunting or 
trapping must be filed with the Game Commission at Harrisburg 
within 72 hours. Forms are available from the Commission. Penalty 
$25.00. 

Assistance in Accidents—Under a new provision in the law, any 
person who has inflicted injury to a human being with a firearm o1 
bow and arrow while hunting or trapping must render immediate 
and full assistance. Penalty for failure $100.00 and license revokeua 


OCTOBER 


GAME LANDS LAW 


The law governing the acquisition and management of State 
Game Lands, Refuges, and Public Hunting Grounds has been mate. 
rially improved, with special provision for the development of an 
extensive system of farm-game refuges and public hunting grounds 
also for special wild-breeding areas, without public hunting rounds 
around them, to raise rabbits and other game for stocking purpoges 

The new Code provides for the establishment of two _ speciaj 
archery preserves not to exceed 1,000 acres each upon which hunt. 
ing may be done .with bow and arrow only with special permits 
costing $2.00 each, obtained from the offices of the Commission 
The Commission also may set aside special dog training and field 
trial preserves not to exceed 1,000 acres each. 


REGULATING BOUNTIES 
The Commission is authorized to regulate bounty paymentg as 
economic conditions, fur prices, and the prevalence of predators 
may justify. (See Bounty Resolution below.) 
Claims for animals killed must be presented to the Commission 
within 4 months, and birds must be forwarded to the Commission 


within 48 hours. 
~ > *” 


The foregoing resume contains the important changes in the 
new law as it affects hunters and trappers in Pennsylvania. Copies 
of the complete law are available from the Commission at Harris- 








for 10 years. 


burg so long as the supply lasts. 


BOUNTY RESOLUTION 


Regulating Bounty Payments—The Com- 
mission, following conferences with mem- 
bers of its staff and others, carefully con- 
sidered the wisdom of changing the rate of 
bounty payments, and after lengthy discus- 
sion, upon motion made and unanimously 
agreed to, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

WHEREAS, the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission is of the opinion that it is desirable 
and necessary for the better protection of 
game to pay rewards of bounties to encour- 
age the killing of certain predators through- 
cut the Commonwealth, that the bounties 
heretofore paid for the destruction of various 
predators are no longer justifiable, and that 
other predators should be added to the list 
of birds and animals upon which bounties 


are paid; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
That the Commission, acting under the pow- 
ers and authority vested in it by the pro- 
visions of Article XI, Sections 1101 and 1102, 
of the Act of Assembly approved June 3, 
1937 (Act No. 316), entitled, “An act con- 
cerning game and other wild birds and wild 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY SPORTSMEN 
HOLD FIELD DAY 


More than 2500 persons attended the sec- 
ond annual field day of the Mechanicsburg 
Sportsmen’s Protective Association and the 
New Cumberland Sportsmen’s Association. 
The event was held in Hempt’s Meadow, 
Eberly’s Mills, Cumberland County, on Sat- 
urday, August 14th, and attracted sportsmen 
from all parts of Central Pennsylvania. 


There were many outstanding events in- 
cluding rising bear, running deer and rabbit 
targets, trap and small bore rifle shooting. 

The outstanding performance of the day 
was achieved by James Smith of Lemoyne, 
who made a perfect score of 30 in the Rising 
Bear match. Incidentally, the bear target ris- 
ing above natural rocks and artificial sand 
bags, offered a realistic imitation of the true 
animal. The running deer also afforded real 
sport to the buck hunter as it sped through 
an attractive setting of trees. 

There were also fly and plug casting 
matches for both accuracy and distance. A 
fine exhibition of casting was given by all 
those participating. Buzzy Miller of New 
Cumberland cast the plug a distance ot 


animals; and amending, revising, consolidat- 
ing and changing the laws relating thereto,” 
hereby change the rate of bounty heretofore 
paid for the killing of certain birds and ani- 
mals, remove the bounty heretofore paid for 
certain animals, and add certain birds to the 
bounty list, effective on and after October 1, 
1937, said rates of payment to be made for 
all birds and animals killed in a wild state 
in the Commonwealth only, and presented 
on and after said date regardless of any 
prior date of killing, when presented in the 
manner and under the conditions stipulated 
in the act aforesaid, the new rate of pay- 
ment to be as follows: 

1. Wildcat—That the bounty on the wildcat, 
commonly known as bobcat, be removed 
entirely. 

2. Gray Fox—That the bounty on the gray 
fox be continued at $4.00, as in the past. 

3. Weasel—That the bounty on the weasel 
be reduced to 50c, instead of $1.00 as 
heretofore. 

4. Goshawk—That the bounty on the gos- 
hawk, heretofore $5.00, be reduced to $2.00 
for adults, and that $1.00 be paid for fledg- 


WITH THE CLUBS 


160 feet to win first prize among the profes- 
sionals. 

Six prizes were given to the lucky holders 
of admission tickets. The winners of these 
prizes were: R. C. Douglas, Mechanicsburg, 
35-Cal. Remington Rifle; R. Marzo!lf, Sum- 
merdale, Savange Over and Under Shotgun; 
John Stine, Mechanicsburg, Tru-Temper 
casting rod; Chas. H. Gardner, New Cum- 
berland, Split switch fly rod; O. D. Ander- 
son, Lemoyne, Tru-Art Automatic Reel; D. 


Eshleman, Lemoyne, Redhead Hunting 
Coat. 
Among those attending the Field, Day 


from the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
were: Judd C. Turner, Assistant Director; 
Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Donald Keefer, Gor- 
don Kreible, Nelson Slaybaugh, and Charles 
Stambaugh, of the Harrisburg Office; Ran- 
dolph Thompson, Field Lecturer, Joseph M. 
Foreman, Game Protector of Cumberland 
County and George D. Bretz, Travelling 
Game protector of Shippensburg. The Fish 
Commission was also represented by George 
James, Fish Warden of the district. 

Many women were in attendance, and 
some of them gave a skillful exhibition of 
the use of both rod and gun. 


lings, for all birds killed between Novem- 

ber 1 and May 31, inclusive. 

5. Great-Horned Owl—That bounty of $2.00 
be paid for adult great-horned owls, and 
$1.00 for fledglings, for all birds killed be- 
tween November 1 and May 31, inclusive, 
this bird not previously having been in- 
cluded in the bounty list. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
the foregoing rates of bounty shall continue 
in effect until conditions justify further 
changes, at which time notice as required 
be published. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
the foregoing resolution shall be duly pub- 
lished in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 1102 of Article XI of the act afore- 
said in the August, 1937, issue of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME NEWS, off the press 
prior to August 1, and this change in the 
rate of bounties shall be brought to the at- 
tention of the public through other available 
channels, the Executive Director of the Com- 
mission being hereby authorized and directed 
to certify the same as and for the act of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


BRADFORD BIRD DOG TRIAL 


The bird dog members of the Bradford 
Field Trial Club, Bradford, Pennsylvania, 
will run a trial for Bird Dogs on October 
5th. There will be Open stakes, with good 
money for the big time owners and handlers, 
as well as Amateur and Shooting stakes for 
those that do not care to enter in the money 
stakes. The Beagle hound, and Coon hound 
members expect to run at a later date, when 
conditions are better for those classes of 
dogs. Notice of these events will be an- 
nounced later. 

Incidentally, the Game News will be glad 
to publish in advance of all trials in Penn- 
sylvania, the date thereof, the different 
stakes that will be run, the entry fee of each 
stake, and all other details pertaining to the 
trial. This material would have to be sub- 
mitted a month in advance however. 


The Capital City Field Trial Association 
will hold its fall meet on October 2 and 3, 
at Indiantown Gap. For information contact 
P. L. Reagan, Steelton, Pa. 
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PROJECT J 1—MONTGOMERY 
Cc 


Cooperator 
Charles A, Ward 
Jacob H. Snyder 
William W. Kulp, Tenant Farmer 

John M. Rolin, Owner.................. 
Harry W. and Ella M. Wonsitler.. 

Wilbur Patriquin 

Milton SS, Lompaere....................0008 

Equilla E. 

Haven and Mary C. Sweatt............ 

Adam and Miahlina Novicki.......... 420 “* 


Snyder 











UNTY 





Area Leased 
32.0 Acres 
“ 


I. T. Haldeman.................. 465 “ 
Charles and Ella Graber. 20.0 “* 
ee a errr 117.0 « 
John H. Moyer and Wife.................. 83.0 « 
Oliver H. and Nora S. Kline.......... 410 « 
Milton C. and Katie Gerhart.......... 52.0 “ 
oe SU Ee eer reer 19.0 « 
Martin and Chatarin Katrenak.... 104.0 “ 
William O. Schwenk.......................... 9. 
Cm Ts Tis orice s cccescatsccvctecsss 


J. F. Schwenk 
Kline ..... 
Harold G. Knight 
Luke Osciak 
Walter and Constante Du 
Joseph and Agnes Ruth 
Eva Yarena 
William H, Gerlach 
Mahlon Specht 


Hannah 


Robert W. Evans.. 
Homer M. 
Mike Dykie 
Paul Dykie 
Augustus W. Trumbauer 
Hoffman 
Joseph and Josephine Maslauskas 59.0 “* 
and Katie H. Kline 


Schneck 













John and Johanna Andra............. 31. 
John and Sallie Maslauskas..... J 
John and Victoria Sawicz................ d 
Nestor and Anna Decowski............ 56.0 « 
Robert J. and Emma easseonneaiedm 60.0 “« 
Fred J. . a « 


45 
se: 110 « 
SG incpecnieatins 90.0 « 


2,173.5 Acres 


32 Refuge Units Total 191 Acres 
30 Safety Zone Units Total 584 Acres 
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HUNTING m opebey 
COURTESY OF THE OWNER, 
RESPECT HIS RIGHTS. 
ITIS UNLAWFULTO 
INJURE OR DESTROY 
PROPERTY, LIVESTOCK,OR 
TO LEAVE GATES OPEN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME COMMISSION 











SAFETY ZONE 


HUNTERS KEEP OUT 


IT 1S UNLAWFUL 
TO DISCHARGE FIREARMS 
WITHIN 150 YARDS OF BUILDINGS 
WITHOUT PERMISSION OF 
OCCUPANTS. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME COMMISSION 
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